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HAPPY NEW YEAR 


ZWSPAPER men must look back on 1933 as 

having been a pretty good year for news. 

In America President Roosevelt and his New 
Deal have provided front page stuff almost every 
morning since March 3. In Europe Hitler and his 
Third Reich have been almost as useful. In the Far 
East Japan crowned her Manchurian adventure by 
leaving the League. Two world conferences, on dis- 
armament and economics, after providing endless 
topics for the pundits of the editorial pages, broke 
up in complete failure. And the year comes to an 
end with every country accentuating its policy of 
economic nationalism and with the international 
atmosphere more threatening than it has been since 
1920. Quite obviously the main achievement of 
1933 has been to bring us one year closer to the next 
world war. For 1934 the main programme appears 
to be a ‘reform’ of the League which will restore 
international affairs to the open control of the Great 
Powers as in the good old balance-of-power days 
before 1914, and which will do away with all the 
hazy idealism of the League, including the trouble- 
some interference of the small nations. We in Can- 
ada have not had much to do with these great events 
though we shall undoubtedly be called upon in due 
course to contribute our share of cannon fodder. 
Now that it is too late our public men are proclaim- 
ing our devotion to the League and the collective 
system. Well, it will be a League war when it comes 
and we shall sacrifice our youth in the best of 
causes. 


‘PLANNING WITHOUT A PLAN’ 


LITTLE more than three years ago Mr. Ben- 

nett entered office with a simple programme. 

All he had to do was to raise the tariff high 
enough and our troubles would be over. But it has 
not turned out to be so simple as that; and the most 
notable feature about the past year has been the 
beginning of a series of government controls over 
one part or another of our national economy. The 
Tariff Board, unless its proceedings are a complete 
sham, is beginning to plan our tariff structure on a 
definite principle. The principle, that of equating 
costs here and abroad, is a thoroughly vicious one; 
but it is at least a general principle, and the result- 
ing tariff will be far different from that which came 
from merely satisfying the hoggish appetites of our 
manufacturers. The Central Bank and the Trium- 


virate who are to supervise our railroads will intro- 
duce planning into the realms of finance and trans- 
portation. Unless rumour is entirely unfounded, 
Mr. Bennett is also thinking of setting up some ma- 
chinery such as a Wheat Board to control our most 
important export trade; such machinery is logically 
involved in the wheat quota system to which we 
have committed ourselves. Perhaps he is even going 
to fix an internal price for wheat. Perhaps also he is 
going to pump government credit into the badly 
collapsed construction industry. The old era of 
laissez-faire is finally gone, and when the Liberals 
return to office after the next election they will have 
to continue these instruments of control and even 
expand them. But the controls are being instituted 
in a haphazard, spasmodic fashion, without any 
clear conception of the kind of society at which we 
are aiming. They will certainly work more effec- 
tively under a Bennett regime than under a King 
one. For if the experience of 1921-30 is a trustwor- 
thy guide, we may predict with certainty that these 
new instruments of control under a Liberal govern- 
ment will become the prey of interested profit-seek- 
ing groups who will use them to consolidate their 
mastery of our economy. In the absence of well- 
organized movements of farmers, workmen, and 
consumers, all extension of government intervention 
means in the long run an extension of the power of 
the classes who now control the government. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


N the present international anarchy a great many 
Britishers are seeking an escape from reality 
by dreaming of an Anglo-American agreement 

to dominate the world and put it in order. Every 
after-dinner orator nowadays pays tribute to the 
glorious conception of collaboration between the two 
‘Anglo-Saxon’ empires. The swarm of English 
propagandists who have recently been visiting Can- 
ada under the auspices of the National Council of 
Education have been preaching this doctrine with 
especial fervour. The latest missionary has been the 
editor of the Daily Express, who bears the fine old 
Anglo-Saxon name of Blumenfeld and who has been 
telling Toronto audiences that ‘the only salvation for 
civilization lies in the moral power behind the united 
Anglo-Saxon peoples’. A slightly more subtle ver- 
sion of the same gospel consists in Professor Zim- 
mern’s quaint idea of substituting the Kellogg Pact 
for the League Covenant and thus inveigling the 
United States into ‘international cooperation’. 
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Whenever Englishmen talk in this fashion they 
should be asked a simple question: Cooperation in 
what? At the back of all their minds is the assump- 
tion that the cooperation will consist in carrying 
out British policies and ideas, in Europe and else- 
where. Just as American membership in the League 
means to France an American guarantee of French 
hegemony in Europe, so the development of the 
Kellogg Pact or ‘Anglo-Saxon solidarity’ or any simi- 
lar gospel means to Englishmen the using of the 
power of the United States for their own purposes. 
All these naive Europeans imagine that the Ameri- 
can is a much simpler and more gullible fellow than 
he actually is. He was fooled once in 1917 and there 
is not the slightest chance of his being fooled by any 
European diplomat again in our time. When 
Americans decide to cooperate with other peoples 
they will do so for their own purposes. Alliances 
and ententes always operate for the carrying out of 
the purposes of the more powerful partner; and 
Anglo-American solidarity, if it ever is achieved, 
will mean the imposing of American not of British 
policies upon the world. 


ROOSEVELT’S DILEMMA 


HE bankers and big business men have now 
come out into the open in their opposition to 
the President’s recovery programme. Naturally, 
they have chosen to challenge him on ground on 


which they can campaign with considerable plausi- 
bility; but the inflation question is only the occasion 
of their opposition, not the cause of it. They accepted 
the New Deal when they were badly frightened but 
they never wanted it. So now the seeming solidarity 
of public opinion behind the President has disin- 
tegrated, and he cannot much longer put off the 
decision whether he will go further to the left or 
whether he will drift back to the right. General 
Johnston’s welcome to Mr. Swope’s proposal to hand 
over the N.R.A. to the trade associations is an 
ominous sign, for it would simply mean handing 
over the United States to the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. The President’s difficulty is that 
he has no organized farmer or labour or consumer 
movement to use as a counterweight against this 
well-organized campaign of big business magnates. 
He can appeal to the vague force of public opinion, 
and he has shown great genius in doing this, but in 
a long fight with the entrenched plutocracy he will 
need more support than this. The attempt to union- 
ize the labour forces of the country and the new 
experiment of building up Consumers’ Councils 
across the country are desperate efforts against 
time. If they are too late the New Deal will only 
have succeeded in providing a perfect framework 
for the Corporative State whose birth is already 
being hailed by the more intelligent of the capitalist 
newspapers. President Roosevelt chose to carry out 
his programme with no more organized support in 
public opinion than was afforded by the Democratic 
party which elected him. But he had done nothing 
to educate public opinion beforehand and he is now 
paying the penalties for his short cut. You should 
never take a short cut unless you have plenty of 
time to spare. 


DEMOCRACY IN THE DISCARD 


NDER the ideological leadership of the Prime 
‘Minister, our complacent politicians lose no 
opportunity of lauding our well-tried, Brit- 

ish, democratic system of government, as compared 
to the dictatorial methods which are. gaining ground 
in some other countries. We are told that the very 
idea of dictatorship is abhorrent to any right-think- 
ing Anglo-Saxon community. All this with a sub- 
lime indifference to the developments which are 
taking place under their very Anglo-Saxon noses, 
During the last year or two a considerable number 
of municipalities in Ontario, unable to meet their 
financial obligations, have discarded the represen- 
tative system and set up a Commission form of goy- 
ernment. This is, of course, pure dictatorship in the 
interests of the creditors of the municipality. The 
same thing—on a much larger scale—has recently 
taken place in Newfoundland. In no case has the 
electorate been consulted in regard to the change, 
the assumption being, obviously, that when a geo- 
graphical area is unable to meet its debts it is not 
entitled to any measure of self-government. One of 
the interesting features of the situation is that the 
local politicians, who are primarily responsible for 
the economic tangle which has occurred under their 
rule, are the same people who now decide to abdi- 
cate in favour of a Commission. The Canadian voter 
has very little control over his Federal and Provin- 
cial representatives except at election time, and even 
then it is exercised mainly in a negative form. In 
municipal affairs there still exists some degree of real 
democracy, but these few ‘rights’ seem to be con- 
ditional rather than absolute. Our constitutional 
experts should re-write their text-books. In our 
day, the right of democratic self-government has 
only one basis—the ability of the constituency to 
meet its contractual indebtedness. 


MUNICIPAL GAINS FOR LABOUR 


N Canada there is a quaint convention that poli- 
tics should be kept out of municipal affairs, as if 
civic questions were any less political than the 

matters which are dealt with in the federal and pro- 
vincial fields. In this way our civic elections are 
supposed to be kept pure. In practice it means 
that some local Tammany organization is able to 
keep a very effective control over the municipality. 
It draws up its ‘slate’, elects a majority of the coun- 
cil, and distributes largess to its supporters. One of 
the by-products of this system is that no important 
or contentious questions are raised if they can pos- 
sibly be avoided, and the election platforms of the 
candidates consist largely of platitudes and person- 
alities. By contrast, the municipal programmes of 
the right and left wings of Labour are distinguished 
by the definite quality of their proposals, and it is 
of some significance that both the Independent La- 
bour Party and the United Front candidates have 
made considerable gains in recent elections. In Win- 
nipeg, the I.L.P. has captured 7 seats on the city 
council, which with 1 independent Labour and 1 
United Front candidate, gives Labour 9 elected rep- 
resentatives in a council of 18. Labour also suc- 
ceeded in electing 7 out of 15 trustees on the School 
Board. In Edmonton, the Labour members now 
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control the Council, and in Calgary they captured 
fifty per cent. of the seats. While the older pro- 
vinces are more conservative than the prairies, cer- 
tain gains have been registered even in Ontario. 
Stratford has indicated its objection to tanks and 
machine guns by electing a Council which is sym- 
pathetic to Labour, and East Windsor has chosen 
three United Front candidates this year, a gain of 
one over 1932. Labour organizations have proved 
their ability to construct programmes—in future 
they will have to demonstrate that they are able to 
put their plans into effect. 


McGILL’S NEXT PRINCIPAL 


LSEWHERE in this issue appears an obituary 
notice on Sir Arthur Currie. It is the opinion 
of educationalists generally that he made a far 

better university head than could possibly have 
been predicted at the time of his appointment. But 
the moment when the principalship of an important 
Canadian university stands vacant seems the appro- 
priate one for suggesting that university principals 
grow in universities and that it is a dangerous prac- 
tice to pluck them from the army, the bar or the 
counting-house. It has become almost a habit in 
post-war Canada to appoint to the headship of im- 
portant educational establishments the sort of person 
who would make an admirable lieutenant-governor, 
or a worthy chancellor. A university presidency 
should not be filled by any non-academic person, 
however distinguished, who wishes to spend his 
declining years watching his own sun set in official 
glory. This country needs university presidents bred 
and trained in academia, men in the prime of life, 
men who know what this education business is all 
about. Harvard and Chicago have set the sort of 
example that Canadian boards of trustees should be 
wise enough to follow. The whole argument is so 
self-evident that it should need no restatement here, 
but at this moment it is widely rumoured that many 
McGill governors insist that the next principal must 
be a Canadian with a title. Unemployed knights 
please take notice. 


NOBEL PRIZE ERRORS 


HE committee appointed to make the annual 

award of the Nobel Prize for Peace decided 

this year that it should be withheld. By this 
action, or lack of action, they missed a unique op- 
portunity of doing honour to a man who by his con- 
crete achievements in the interests of international 
amity seems to stand out head and shoulders above 
the so-called statesmen of other countries—men 
whose words may be fair, but whose actions have 
been mostly sterile. The man who so obviously de- 
serves the Nobel Prize for Peace is, of course, 
Maxim Litvinov. There should be no need to recite 
the claims of the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Af- 
fairs: his good-tempered fight against the cordon 
sanitaire which the madness of the Versailles years 
strove to erect about the Soviet Union; his formula- 
tion of the special type of non-aggression pacts bear- 
ing his name, which, when implemented, have done 
so much to pacify the small states bordering upon 
his own country; the forthright realism which he 
brought into all the endless Geneva discussions on 


disarmament. And now this year the achievement 
of American recognition, a diplomatic master-stroke 
designed primarily, no doubt, to benefit the contract- 
ing parties, but likely in its implications to have a 
steadying influence on the two great semi-outlaw 
powers—Japan and Germany. Litvinov’s visit to 
Washington in November may well prove to have 
been the outstanding peace move of 1933. But the 
Nobel Prize Committee is not interested, and the 
conviction grows that Nobel Prize Committees are 
rarely interested in giving any credit to men of the 
Left. Austen Chamberlain got a Garter and a Nobel 
Prize for Locarno, but Herriot and MacDonald were 
the two who made Locarno possible. And this year 
not only is Litvinov baulked of his bauble, but the 
Nobel Prize for Literature goes to Ivan Bunin, the 
fanatic ‘white’ Russian author of The Eternal Spring. 
Still it might have been worse; Goering on one of 
his visits to his favourite Swedish ‘sanatorium’ 
might have persuaded the gentlemen of Stockholm 
to give their Peace Prize to Hitler. 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT of course did the 

sensible thing in abandoning the silly policy of 

his predecessors, who had been pretending since 
1917 that the U.S.S.R. did not exist. The Russian 
and American governments were bound to come to- 
gether sooner or later in their common desire to 
check Japan in the Far East. What is most interest- 
ing about the recent visit of Mr. Litvinov to Wash- 
ington is the vivid illustration it affords of the 
change in Soviet policy which has been under way 
ever since Stalin and his group expelled Trotsky. 
The Soviet Government agrees not to indulge in pro- 
paganda in the United States, and this means the 
final abandonment by Moscow of the world revolu- 
tion. The Third International which has not met in 
convention for years, has now become, save in the 
fevered dreams of Mr. Bennett, as innocuous as the 
despised Second International which met in decent 
obscurity in Paris a few months ago. For the Stalin- 
ites have decided to concentrate upon socialism in 
one state and to make friends with all possible exist- 
ing outside governments in order to ensure peace for 
their succession of five-year plans. So Mr. Litvinov 
engages in triumphal tours from one capitalist capi- 
tal to another and weaves a network of treaties with 
every power who is afraid of Germany or of Japan. In 
New York he dines with Gerard Swope and Owen 
D. Young, and other wicked capitalist magnates, at 
five dollars a plate; and unless our newspaper men 
have been remiss in following his movements, he 
succeeds in avoiding contacts with proletarian 
American communists. It is just like Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s visit to Canada a few years ago, when he 
consorted exclusively with our Toronto and Mont- 
real millionaires. In a few months Mr. Litvinov will 
apparently have a new trade treaty with Great 
Britain. How long will it be before our Ottawa 
government gets up to date about Moscow? 
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CURRENT READING MATTER 


HIS is the season of the year when we should 

be recommending escape’literature of the Santa 

Claus kind, and it is only innate perversity 
which leads us to draw attention to a few recent 
articles of a different quality which seem worth our 
readers’ perusal. The international situation over- 
shadows everything else. Some recent discussion of 
English foreign policy is especially worth reading. 
The New Statesman has published a pamphlet by 
‘Vigilantes’ which contains a damning analysis of 
the policy of Sir John Simon. Mr. Arthur Hender- 


son has expounded ‘Labour’s Foreign Policy’ in an | 


authoritative party pamphlet (The Labour Party, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1; 
two pence) which has been brilliantly criticized by 
H. W. Brailsford in The World Tomorrow (New 
York) of August 31. In the Political Quarterly 
(London) for October-December, Mr. Leonard 
Woolf criticizes both Brailsford and Henderson. 
Canadians who genuinely believe in peace should 
follow these English discussions, and should not 
miss any of Mr. Brailsford’s regular letters to The 
World Tomorrow, which provide about the best cur- 
rent examples of critical journalism that we know 
of. In the London Spectator for the past few months 
there has been going on a discussion of democracy 
vs. dictatorship, of which the most noteworthy con- 
tributions were those of Mr. A. D. Lindsay on ‘The 
Case for Democracy’ (Nov. 3) and Sir Stafford 
Cripps on ‘Parliament as It Should Be’ (Nov. 17). 
Liberals who get spiritual comfort from bewailing 
economic nationalism should read the article by 
Prof. John Coatman in the Political Quarterly for 
Oct.-Dec. on ‘Economic Nationalism and Interna- 
tional Relations’, because it very effectively debunks 
a good deal of their easy rhetoric. On Canadian 
problems the most noteworthy recent discussion is 
in the winter number of the Queen’s Quarterly, on 
‘Financial Problems of Our Federal System,’ by the 
Queen’s Department of Economics. All persons who 
get their philosophy from magazines should read 
E. S. Bates in the December Modern Monthly (New 
York) on James Truslow Adams, the Magazine 
Philosopher. Finally, we recommend that a special 
prize be awarded to the Toronto Mail and Empire 
for the perfectly inspired title to its leading editorial 
on Armistice Day—‘What Capitalism Has Done and 
Will Do Again’. For November 11 is a tragic sym- 
bol to our generation of what capitalism has done 
and will do again. 


CANADIANA 


SOCIOLOGICAL musings of Adele Gianelli, 
Social Editor of Saturday Night (Toronto, No- 
vember 18th). 


Another Armistice Day was the red-lettered day of 
the week. Society’s spiritual significance challenges on 
such occasions all the sociological enemies of the peace, 
order and good government upon which the constitution 
of our social order is based. And Society, never more 
than today, needs must reveal the spiritual softnesses 
which underlie its finer strata which a smart world has 
shyly hidden. For Society is on trial and must speak up 
for itself. The history of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem is a romance of merciful society culminating in 
marvellous manner since so recently as 1888 but originating 
in the traditions of the Crusades. Government House re- 
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cently had as its guest one of the Order’s highest offi 
Sir John Hewitt, and functioning to welcome visitors af 
such calibre, Government House surely fulfils a duty 
incumbent upon the State. 


The Christmas Proclamation of the Mayor of 
Toronto. 


Whereas by a resolution of the Board of Control, it 
was ordered that a proclamation be issued asking citi- 
zens of Toronto to brighten up their homes, during the 
Christmas season by displaying coloured electric lights, 
I, therefore, do request that as a means of conveying the 
spirit of good-will citizens brighten Toronto by displaying 
coloured decorative lights on places of business, resi- 
dences, shrubbery and i trees, thereby creating 
a cheerful glow throughout the entire city and giving 
pleasure to thousands of citizens and visitors as well as 
advertising Toronto as a city of homes. 

Make this a bright and more cheerful Christmas by 
lighting up with coloured lights. 

In witness thereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused this proclamation to be made public. 


WILLIAM J. STEWART, 
Mayor. 
GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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Challenging comparison with the choicest pro- 
ductions of the Victorian era, this happy addition to 
the depleted portfolio of Canadian architectural im- 
becilities is designed to adorn St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal. Here we see the gorgeous inspiration of 
the scented East artfully adapted to the mundane 
requirements of modern merchandising. Facade of 
a projected drugstore, reproduced from the Montreal 
Star of December 2nd. 
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Trials of the melting-pot as revealed by the 
Montreal Star. . 


Differences have been settled between the Italian 
colony of Montreal and civic authorities regarding the 
inscription to be carved on the base of a statue of Jean 
Cabot, or Giovanni Caboto, which is to be erected on 
Western Square, opposite the Forum. 

Local authorities held that Jacques Cartier and not 
Cabot was discoverer of Canada. Hence the inscription 
will read: ‘Giovanni Caboto—Presented by the Italian 
Colony to the City of Montreal.’ 








SIR ARTHUR CURRIE 


HE epithet ‘great Canadian’ is easily bandied 

about by an uncritical press, but when Sir 

Arthur Currie died in Montreal early in De- 
cember we may have seen the last of a man who 
really deserves to be remembered as a ‘great Cana- 
dian’. Among the component elements in greatness 
are quite simple copy-book virtues like courage, 
honesty, humility, and devotion to duty. They are 
commonly all so preached about rather than prac- 
ticed that they come to seem hackneyed and, ulti- 
mately, unessential, but Arthur Currie in his rather 
blunt, forthright way believed they meant something 
and acted unassumingly on his convictions. He ac- 
tually was a brave, honest, humble, hard-working 
man. To say he was more would be to endow him 
with qualities that he never possessed beyond the 
ordinary measure. Yet he might easily have been 
very much less without sacrificing even a comma 
from the obituary notices that appeared the day 
after his death. 

It is difficult to read much significance into the 
first 38 years of his life. Everyone knows that he 
left his native Ontario to teach school in British 
Columbia. .Then came the inglorious, hole-and-cor- 
ner years in real estate. That he did not make a 
success of his second profession should not be held 
against him—rather the reverse. 

Then came the War. By 1916 Arthur Currie was 
somebody. Only students of military tactics are 
competent to discuss his generalship in the field, and 
that chapter in his career may remain unwritten 
many years waiting for the pen of another Liddell 
Hart. Politically, he seems to have played an im- 
portant part in the years of his command, for in his 
unobtrusive, obstinate way he accomplished much 
of what Sir Sam Hughes strove for with his more 
spectacular pyrotechnics. He kept the Canadian 
Corps together as a unit, he refused to allow it to be 
used to pull chestnuts out of the fire for the Imper- 
ials, and he had enough realism in his make-up to 
comprehend that if Canadians fought they might as 
well fight for something. He was never a popular 
leader and, except by some of his staff, never idol- 
ized as Byng was. The average ex-serviceman usu- 
ally grumbled a little at the mention of Currie’s 
name in the years just after the War. Their dislike 
was usually nothing more pronounced than the very 
natural dislike of any fighting man for any rather 
large, rotund officer in red tabs and shiny boots. 
There used to be quite a lot of talk about his wastage 
of men. It all seems less important now. War is 
probably not a game of marbles, and a general’s job 


not to hoard men but to waste them rather to some 
roughly predictable advantage. 

In 1920 after all the cheering was over the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Canadian Army was at a 
loose end. It was at that moment that some of his 
friends literally pitchforked him into the vacant 
principal’s chair at McGill. The next few years must 
have been the most difficult in all his varied career. 
He faced a hostile staff that was justifiably outraged 
by the imposition of a non-academic principal. When 
he died thirteen years later few mourned him more 
sincerely than those McGill professors who could 
remember his coming. Currie déserves unstinted 
credit for that. He sat down to learn the job of run- 
ning a Canadian university, and full of patience and 
humility he was still learning when he relinquished 
that high office a few weeks ago. 

His university position had singular complica- 
tions, because he found himself expected to act as a 
link between a unit in the academic world and cer- 
tain moneyed interests who preferred to look upon 
McGill as a minor subsidiary of other and larger 
concerns on St. James St. It is significant that, on 
the whole, Currie tended to identify himself more 
and more with the former, the academic interest, 
and less and less with the latter, the financial mag- 
nates who had placed him where he was. After 1929 
when the depression had knocked the pedestal out 
from under the lath-and-plaster statue of the all- 
wise business man that tendency became increas- 
ingly marked, and, on more one occasion, when 
economic heresy-hunters complained to him about 
the radical utterances of his professors they found 
to their discomfiture that Currie had not forgotten 
all the deep-voiced monosyllables of his soldiering 
days in France. 

Other Canadians have been called ‘great’ because 
they stole timber reserves and electric power from 
the people or sold watered stock. The Canadian is 
necessarily something of a Jack-of-all-trades but 
rarely an unselfish one. Perhaps Currie really was 


-a ‘great Canadian’. 





SONNET FOR A WINTRY MOOD 


He should not come like this: with murmured tale 
Of ebbing tides, with whisper of bleak dust: 

A dull-edged blade eaten by acrid rust, 

An ageing tree caught in a brittle gale. 

Though life inevitably takes the trail 

Of ruthless slow disintegration, must 

It always harden to a bitter crust, 

A pitiable substance, thin and stale? 


Death should not come like this: He should not loom 
Sword-like above his victim’s head, but fall 
Sudden and swift and star-like, flashing by— 

A fugitive between the earth and sky: 

No threatening characters upon a wall 

Should speak of consummation in a tomb. 


Recrna LENorE SHOOLMAN 
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BRITISH LABOUR AT THE CROSSROADS 
By SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


HE British Labour Party stands today at the 

crossroads. It has not yet decided whether it is 

prepared to take the drastic steps that are 
necessary to bring about a speedy transition of the 
economic and social system from capitalism to 
socialism. 

During the years 1929-31, when it was in office 
as a minority government, it acted the part of a re- 
formist Party. Nothing that it did or attempted 
could be labelled Socialist, and it was for this reason 
that it was able to keep the support of the Liberals. 
The events of the summer of 1931 and the ‘financial 
crisis’ of August showed the Party clearly where it 
was drifting. It became apparent that capitalism 
could only be saved by the most acute sacrifice of 
the workers, and those who had blindly assumed 
that the country was in the course of a gradual tran- 
sition woke up to a realization of the fact that such 
a transition is not possible. It became necessary 
for the government to capitulate to the terms offered 
by capitalism or to give up the attempt to govern. 
Some of the leaders capitulated and have found safe 
seats in the capitalist camps, but the movement as 
a whole realized that it must sell its soul if it re 
mained in office, and consequently the government 
resigned. 

In the few weeks which followed before the gen- 
eral election, a feverish effort was made to work out 
an alternative policy for a Labour Government, and 
this hastily prepared policy was launched without 
time for its explanation, and in an atmosphere of 
panic skillfully fostered by the National Govern- 
ment supporters and leaders, The result, which was 
unexpected to many people, was not really surpris- 
ing. It acted as a deadening blow to the Labour 
Party; and our opponents, glutted by their victory, 
freely prophesied the speedy extinction of the Party. 

There were, however, two remarkable features 
in the voting at the election. First, in spite of the 
small number of members returned, six and a half 
million votes were cast for Labour, on a programme 
more socialist than any that had been put forward 
before. Second, there was an actual increase in the 
Labour vote in many of the more ‘backward’ areas. 
These two facts demonstrated that there was a 
strong, and probably growing, mass of socialist opin- 
ion in the country. 

The results of the election, however, undoubtedly 
depressed and indeed almost stunned the movement 
for a time. A good deal of self-examination was in- 
dulged in by the Party and as a result, by the next 
Party conference held at Leicester in 1932, there 
was a very marked development of Socialist opinion. 
The main subject of discussion around which this 
opinion rallied was the nationalization of the Joint 
Stock Banks. The proposals of the Executive did 
not go so far as this, but after a considerable debate 
the conference carried an amendment to include this 
item in the programme, and it was obvious to any 
observer that there was a general tendency of the 
Party to move to the left. Another significant fea- 
ture was the obvious desire of the conference to 
avoid the danger of a minority position for any 
future Labour Government. 


After the Leicester conference the Socialist 
League, which had been formed at the time of the 
conference, put forward in a series of Forum Lec. 
tures in London suggestions for a definitely Socialist 
programme, sketched out in some little detail as 
regards a number of the main items. The most diffi- 
cult and to some extent the most important of these 
suggestions were as to the way in which Socialism 
might be achieved. The Labour Party was pledged 
beyond all doubt to the use of democratic methods, 
and it was pointed out that if this great social revo- 
lution was to be carried through democratically, 
certain very drastic steps would need to be taken, 
including the immediate abolition of the second 
chamber and the reform of Parliament, and that un- 
til the Party declared itself willing to take these 
steps it was idle to talk about the immediate intro- 
duction of Socialism. Those who held the economic 
power could always succeed, it was argued, in lim- 
iting a Labour Government to reformism, or indeed 
in bringing about its fall. 

There was a great deal of discussion on this sub- 
ject in the Party during the last year, somewhat 
vitiated by misunderstanding, largely raised by the 
National Government press. It was represented 
widely that those who suggested the necessity for 
these constitutional reforms were seeking a dicta- 
torship, whereas it had been clearly emphasized that 
reform was the only alternative to a dictatorship. 

There is no doubt that during the last year the 
continual pressure of industrial and economic diffi- 
culties in this country, accompanied by the disas- 
ters to social democracy in Europe, have resulted in 
a tendency of the industrial movement to become 
more reformist and less socialist. ‘This is made clear 
by the votes and speeches at the Trades Union Con- 
gress. It is curious that the fate of social democracy 
in Germany—so largely due to its unwillingness to 
adopt and carry through a socialist policy, and its 
willingness to coalesce with capitalist-progressive 
parties—should have led to a similarly suicidal ten- 
dency in British Trade Unionism. 

In this atmosphere the Labour Party Conference 
met at Hastings this autumn. The National press 
hailed the event as the joining of battle between the 
left and the right, with the obvious hope that the 
left would be beaten and wiped out. To have forced 
a decision in such an atmosphere and in the face of 
so much misunderstanding could only have resulted 
in hostility and possibly a deep split in the party 
ranks. In the result the conference took the wise 
course of referring the matter to the National Execu- 
tive for report with a view to its decision at next 
year’s conference. 

The surprising thing about the Hastings confer- 
ence was that, in spite of the move to the right at 
the Trades Union conference, there was a definite 
maintenance of the attitude that had been displayed 
at Leicester. Although no final decisions were taken 
to commit the Party further than it was already 
committed to a Socialist programme, there was an 
obvious determination not to go back an inch and, 
indeed, there were several indications of a desire 
to advance. The whole-hearted support given to the 
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proposal that steps should be taken to organize a 
general strike in case of war was a clear indication 
of socialist outlook. 

The solidarity of the movement was magnificent, 
and I think one may rightly say that the Party is 
pausing for a moment at the crossroads to survey the 
two routes—the definitely socialist road with its dif- 
ficulties and its possibilities, and the easier and to 
some more attractive route of reformism and gra- 
dualism which I believe can lead nowhere but to a 
fascist dictatorship of one sort or another. This 
question will have to be determined at next year’s 
conference, and much will depend upon whether the 
movement can be brought to understand the diffi- 
culties and face up to them. 

If, as is so often said and as I profoundly be- 
lieve, capitalism is on the decline, reformism can 


effect nothing. Capital has no more to give the ' 


workers, it can only survive by withdrawing those 
concessions that the reformist has wrung from it in 
the past. That is precisely what is happening all 
over Europe and in Great Britain today. 

As I write, the French Government has fallen 
because it is seeking to cut down the wages of the 
civil servants. The capitalists cannot and will not 
give way; if they do, it must mean the ruin of capi- 
talism in France, or some other and alternative sac- 
rifice by some of the workers. Roosevelt in America 
is attempting a policy of higher wages and regu- 
lated inflation which can never succeed so long as he 
is compelled to preserve the profits of the indus- 
trialist. In this country the severe economies and 
cuts, together with the imposition of tariffs and the 
raising of prices by quotas and restrictions, have 
given the system a slight jolt which has led to a 
decrease in unemployment of a temporary character. 
If we have a small boom now we shall have a de- 
pression to follow it. A new race of armaments may 
lead to the wasteful employment of men on muni- 
tions, and a fresh war will follow. All these are the 
natural effects of competitive capitalism, and no re- 


formist can change them or can—for any length of 
time—get anything more out of capitalism. 

The Labour Party will either have to announce 
itself as prepared to take the necessary measures to 
introduce socialism, and when it comes to power 
use these measures, or it will disapppear as a poli- 
tical factor in English politics. Another reformist 
or gradualist Labour Government in this country 
would in my view seal the fate of social democracy. 

The argument that is used against such a policy 
is that it would unduly antagonize the electorate. 
The Liberals, and even some of the extreme right 
wing of the Labour Party, might be alarmed and 
their votes would be lost. This is undoubtedly true, 
but on the other hand the keenness and enthusiasm 
of the left wing supporters will be forfeited if a 


, policy of gradualism is decided upon. 


Another factor of prime importance is the ap- 
peal to the younger workers. At the present time 
there is a great danger of these young men and 
women, who see no hope or prospect before them, 
being attracted by the flamboyant policies of the 
communists or fascists. Both of these parties offer 
action and point, with some justice, to the inability 
of social democracy to deliver socialism. The youth 
of this country will not be attracted by any half- 
hearted or hesitating policy, nor even by vague 
phrases describing the Utopia we are anxious one 
day to reach. They are realists and want to know 
how the Labour Party propose to get there and 
whether they really know the way. An answer will 
have to be given to this question—and very soon— 
for in these days of political and economic unrest 
great movements grow rapidly from almost nothing, 
as Hitlerism grew in Germany. 

I have faith that our great working class move- 
ment will be sufficiently alive to the realities and 
difficulties of the workers’ situation, to launch out 
courageously upon an attempt to achieve a rapid 
transition to socialism. Whether I am right or not 
will probably be shown at the conference of the 
Labour Party in 1934. 


DO WE NEED INFLATION? 
By A. F. W. PLUMPTRE 


HE word ‘inflation’ is not an attractive one. It 
suggests a rapid expansion with a pop at the 
end. It is vaguely reminiscent of the bad old 
days of ’29, of inflated values and watered stock and 
bucket shops. Worst of all, it suggests something 
‘artificial’, and out of the natural way of thi 
if our whole life were not highly artificial or, as we 
prefer to call it, ‘civilized’. 

Together with these unfortunate connotations, 
the word is also associated with something which 
seems much more desirable in these days; that is, 
rising commodity prices. If we defined ‘inflation’ 
merely to mean a rise in commodity prices, then 
almost everyone would answer the question, ‘Do we 
need inflation’, with a positive ‘Yes’. Even imperial 
and international conferences have managed to 
agree that, under the existing world conditions, a 
rise in prices would be welcome. 

With higher prices may be expected to come in- 


creased purchasing power for primary producers, 
increased profits for manufacturers, increased sal- 
aries, larger wage rolls and increased employment, 
increased trade, increased ability to pay debts of all 
kinds; in short, increased prosperity. And so, ever 
since we began to sink month by month deeper into 
the sloughs of depression we have, from time to time, 
lifted up our eyes to the delectable mountains of 
prosperity and the path of rising prices which leads 
up to them. We have prayed for ‘such prosperity (at 
least) as may be good for us’. And the lip-service to 
higher prices has seldom been silent during the past 
three years. 

Having paid glowing tribute to higher prices, 
various governments and financial authorities have 
done various things. The most popular policy has 
been to live in hopes. This, of course, is just as 
much a policy as doing something rash, like printing 
notes. But it is a much easier policy, for it requires 
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no expenditure of money or mental effort. Best of 
all, since hope springs eternal from a political party 
which is in power, it is a policy which can never 
fail. Instead of marching forth into the unknown, 
at great cost and danger, the political leaders sit in 
the band-stand playing ‘Pack all your troubles in 
your old kit bag, and smile, smile, smile’. When 
prosperity comes coyly round the corner the tune 
breaks off into ‘We did it, boys, we did it!’; and the 
hat is then passed round for votes. 

But seriously, however much one may condemn 
a policy of inactivity, there is this much to be said 
for it; it is probably better to sit in the bandstand, 
playing the brave old tunes, under the banner of 
‘We cannot and we dare not’, than it is to go tootling 
forth to tilt with windmills under the banner, ‘We 
will try anything once’. All roads do not lead to 
recovery. Some lead that way: some lead into 
circles where effort and activity produce no prog- 
ress: and some lead down into further chaos and 
confusion. 

There are quite a large number of paths, which 
bear the signpost ‘Inflation’. Let us spy out the land 
over which a few of these lead. And let us fix as our 
goal, not merely increased prices which are only 
means to an end, but rather increased spending or 
purchasing. Our object is an increased demand for, 
and use of, both the ‘kindly fruits of the earth’ and 
also of the men and equipment whose capabilities at 
present lie unused and deteriorating. 

Many of the various methods of inflation can be 
conveniently associated with the name of some 
eminent person. First on the list we may put the 
‘Hoover ballyhoo’ method. I don’t mean that Mr. 
Hoover has had any monopoly of this method. Free 
use of it has been made by political leaders in all 
countries. In Canada it is usually associated with 
perorations about inexhaustible natural resources. 
But the various exhortations of Mr. Hoover, calcu- 
lated to raise security prices or to encourage spend- 
ing, were outstanding in their ineffectiveness. It 
may be true that there is a good deal of ‘psychology’ 
in the causes of booms and depressions. But it does 
not follow that success will attend an open and ob- 
vious attempt to persuade people, against their own 
better judgement, that security prices should rise or 
that they ought to spend more of their incomes. In- 
deed, the greater the blasts of ballyhoo the more 
firmly are people likely to be convinced that things 
really are in a bad way. 

The next type of inflation we may consider is the 
Warren-Roosevelt gold-purchasing scheme. We can- 
not call it merely the Roosevelt scheme because 
there are so many other schemes which might be 
associated with that name. Nor, perhaps, is it quite 
fair to saddle it solely upon that newest of the brain- 
trusters, Professor Warren. For a certain Professor 
Irving Fisher, wrote a book about it just after the 
war: and our own Professor Stephen Leacock has 
recently staked out a semi-humorous claim upon it. 

The gold-purchase scheme appears to be simply 
this: that if you raise the price of gold, other 
prices will rise also. It is, of course, quite hare- 
brained. The mere raising of the price of gold does 
nothing whatever to stimulate the demand for other 
commodities. Except in so far as it may stimulate 
the gold mining industry to pay bigger and better 
wages or dividends, it puts no new purchasing 


— 


power in the public’s hands. By increasing the value 
of the gold reserves of banks it may become at some 
future time the basis for increased, and not improb. 
ably for excessive, credit expansion. But it does 
little or nothing to stimulate either the willingness 
of banks to lend or the willingness of sound bor. 
rowers to borrow. In short, the direct results of a 
rise in the price of gold are negligible. 

But the indirect results and repercussions may— 
as we have all been realizing recently—be quite 
considerable. They arise from the fact that as a 
country bids up the price of gold it also bids up the 
price of those foreign currencies, such as the 
French franc, whose values are fixed in terms of 
gold: and the prices of other foreign currencies are 
likely to rise also. Thus a country which forces up 
the gold will also force down the value of its own 
currency on the foreign exchange market. 

There are many effects of exchange rate depreci- 
ation: some favourable and some unfavourable. 
But this much is clear: that what one country gains 
the rest must lose—for when we say that the Ameri- 
can dollar has ‘gone down’ it is the same thing as 
saying that all other currencies have ‘gone up’. 
They cannot all go down in terms of each other. 
And thus exchange depreciation is no way out of a 
world depression. What one country gains by de- 
preciation of its own currency the rest will lose 
through the appreciation of theirs. Indeed, hap- 
hazard depreciation is certain to cause such risks 
and uncertainties to international trade and finance, 
that recovery must be retarded. Fluctuating cur- 
rencies have always been a fruitful source of trade- 
wars and tariffs. 

It is for these reasons, among others, that some 
of us have believed that Canada might have been 
better off during the past two years if the Canadian 
dollar had been pegged at par to the pound sterling. 
The relatively high value of our currency during 
the period has probably put us at an appreciable 
disadvantage with our competitors, most of whose 
currencies were depreciated well below sterling: 
and at the same time our dollar has fluctuated in 
terms of every other currency. Along no route of 
international trade or finance has there been sta- 
bility. But, by way of excuse, it may perhaps be said 
that we have not had that piece of machinery which, 
while not absolutely essential, is usually instrumen- 
tal, in evolving and executing a currency policy— 
that is, a central bank. 

Another method of inflation—perhaps the method 
above all others which the word conjures up in the 
minds of the ordinary person—is that of printing 
notes. There is no economic subject upon which 
there is more misunderstanding; and yet it is a com- 
paratively simple matter. We may start by saying 
that the mere printing and existence of notes does 
nothing whatever to raise prices. The increase in 
the amount of paper money which is not backed by 
gold also does nothing whatever to raise prices. 
Neither of these changes affects the volume of pur- 
chasing power, or the demand for commodities or 
the balance of trade, and the foreign exchange rate. 
Only if the government spends more, thanks to note- 
printing, than it otherwise would have spent is the 
volume of business and level of prices affected. The 
important point is obviously the government expen- 
diture, and not the note issue. 
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Why then is there all this fuss about the dangers 
of note-issue and the risks of using the printing 
press? There are several reasons. Perhaps the chief 
reason against it is that people have not unnaturally 
come to associate expansion of the note issue with 
various uncontrolled and catastrophic inflations of 
the past. Therefore people are panicky when expan- 
sion of the note issue is proposed. They sell their 
securities or send their money abroad. And it is 
usually not worth while to knock the bottom out 
of a security market and to send the foreign ex- 
change rate on a speculative plunge in order to get, 
from increased note issue rather than from some 
other source, the benefits of increased expenditures. 

There are two other dangers attendant upon note 
issuing. The first is that the issuing authority may, 
for one reason or another, continue the policy too 
long. A government with such a free source of rev- 
enue might well be expected not only to light the 
cheering blaze, but to burn the house. And thus 
note issuing privileges are usually entrusted to 
banks, and especially in recent years, to central 
banks. The other danger of note issuing is that the 
notes will probably flow into the banks where, if 
inflation really gets under way, they will constitute 
a basis for an uncontrollable and undesirable expan- 
sion of credit. For these reasons I, for one, feel that 
while playing with the note issue might quite con- 
ceivably be used to good advantage, as a matter of 
general policy the game is not worth the candle. 

The policy of note printing is so widely dis- 
tributed that it would be slander to associate any- 
one’s name with it. But the next and last policy for 
consideration is eminently respectable. It was pro- 
posed before the war in Great Britain by that great 
Fabian Socialist, Mr. Sidney Webb, now Lord Pass- 
field. It has now been advocated for years by the 
great majority of economists in England. Among the 
economists one may number such men as Sir Josiah 


Stamp and Sir Arthur Salter. It has also recently 
received the approval of both the Ontario and the 
Canadian federal government. It is, of course, the 
policy of increased expenditure upon public works 
in time of depression. 

This policy is twice blest. It directly increases 
employment. It also increases p asing power 
and spending, which further increases employment. 
Thus it is by far the most direct path to the goal 
which we are seeking. 

The usual objection, and perhaps the one which 
carries most weight, is ‘where is the money coming 
from?’ The answer to this is clear—the governments 
must borrow it, and at tolerable rates of interest. 
The ability to borrow at reasonable rates will depend 
in part upon the restraint which the governments 
have exercised in the past and their probable poli- 
cies for the future. But it will also depend upon the 
banking systems concerned. To take an example, 
the low rates of interest prevailing in Great Britain 
are partly the result of government policy and ac- 
tions—balancing the budget and so forth. But they 
are also the result of the unparalleled security pur- 
chasing policy of the British banks, led by their 
central bank, the Bank of England. Indeed it might 
be said without stretching the truth too far that, 
under the guidance of the Bank of England, the 
British banks have created the credit necessary to 
finance the expansion of construction and the re- 
vival of business which has taken place there. 

What, then, is our reply to the question, ‘Do we 
need inflation?’ It is ‘Yes—and No’. Some policies 
of inflation are dangerous, others are futile. But by 
their works ye shall know them: and the policy of 
public works is the one which seems to go most 
straight to the goal of increased spending and in- 
creased use of those powers of production and that 
willingness to work which lie so sadly unused today. 


IS UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF ENOUGH? 


By H. M. CASSIDY 


IHERE are many persons in Canada who point 
with pride to what we have done for the un- 
employed during the depression. They pre- 
sume, I think, that unemployment relief is a neces- 
sary evil; but that nothing more can be done now; 
and that presently, as industrial conditions improve, 
relief will no longer be necessary and all will be 
well again. I often wonder if they also presume 
what must follow upon this line of reasoning—that 
prosperity will again give way to depression, and 
that again the wage-earners and their families will 
have to beg for public charity. 
But is unemployment relief really enough? 
It might seem so, from a glance at a few figures. 
In the two years ending in August, 1932, there was 
an expenditure of some $150,000,000 of public funds, 
Dominion, provincial, and municipal, on unemploy- 
ment relief works. During the same two years the 
number of people requiring poor relief, or direct 
telief (as we call it) increased steadily, and expen- 
ditures of public funds for this purpose were about 
$36,000,000. By the spring of 1932 the Dominion and 


the provinces decided that it was impossible to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed by digging unneces- 
sary sewers and building roads in the wilderness, 
and gave up the works policy almost completely. 
Since then we have carried on with direct relief, 
our gigantic dole, which supported some 1,500,000 
people, or 15 per cent. of our population, in the 
spring of this year, and which has probably cost us 
something like $60,000,000 for the year ending in 
August last. Thus our total public expenditures 
on relief for the last three years amount to some 
$250,000,000. 

During the last few months the number drawing 
relief has declined materially. Since the Dominion 
Department of Labour does not publish currently 
its relief figures (although it does issue monthly re- 
ports on the number of hogs slaughtered, the num- 
ber of freight cars loaded, the number of deporta- 
tions and many other items of interest), it is im- 
possible to say for certain how large the relief load 
is at present. Probably it has not dropped below the 
million mark—and it will certainly rise again, as 
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the normal winter recession in industry occurs. For 
unemployment is still most serious. The number of 
unemployed in Canada last spring was probably 
about 1,000,000, or some 40 per cent. of our 2,500,000 
wage-earners; and the number out of work must 
still be more than 750,000. 

Thus our public relief effort has been a huge one 
during the depression—not to mention all that has 
been done privately. The system has worked, after 
a fashion, and it has done one essential thing—it has 
provided a bare livelihood for the destitute, so that 
none have perished from starvation. 

But when one has said this, there is not much 
more praise to be offered. 

On the other side I should like to make only two 
points. The first is this—that there is a fundamental 
objection to direct relief (or to a relief work scheme 
that selects those it will help on the basis of need). 
For it breeds the very conditions it seeks to relieve 
—it generates poverty and pauperism. Such a 
scheme gives assistance only to the destitute — to 
those who are reduced to a condition where life or 
health is threatened by an absolute lack of food, 
clothing or shelter. It penalizes the thrifty work- 
man, for it denies him aid until his savings and 
property are exhausted; while it gives relief prompt- 
ly after loss of his job to the man who was careless 
with his wages while he was at work. It protects 
and sustains only the very lowest standards of liv- 
ing, not those to which workmen of the better type 
were accustomed. Thus it denies the worthy and 
rewards the unworthy—with results that are not 
hard to imagine. Poor relief has always bred pauper 
attitudes in those whom it serves. During the last 
two years I have visited relief offices in six of the 
provinces of Canada, and I think that from prac- 
tically every relief officer and social worker I have 
met I have heard the same story of the progressive 
growth of dependent attitudes on the part of their 
clients. 

The second point I would make about our system 
of relief is that it fails completely to solve many of 
the problems arising from unemployment. Here are 
some consequences of unemployment in Canada 
which relief has failed to prevent. 

Unemployment has reduced drastically and dan- 
gerously the living standards of the majority of our 
working people. Let us take the deterioration in 
housing standards, as only one example. In the city 
of Toronto there has gone on, during the last three 
years, a tremendous shifting of population, partly in 
consequence of voluntary moving and partly of evic- 
tions, from comfortable houses to poor houses, from 
poor houses to shacks or flats of rooms, and from 
‘rooms’ to a single room. Recently I have inter- 
viewed a large group of partially employed workers 
in connection with a wage study, and I have been 
struck with the large number of instances in which 
married men or women with families have reported 
living quarters of one room, or of two or three 
rooms, with makeshift cooking arrangements. The 
houses in which such people live are likely to be 
rabbit warrens in one of our oldest districts, the 
Ward, where five or six families may be crammed 
into an old nine cr ten-roomed house, which has 
utterly inadequate sanitary facilities for so many 
inhabitants. 

Unemployment undermines health and vitality. 


While our governmental statistics do not show clear. 
ly that the health of our population has been seri. 
ously impaired so far, there are enough snippets of 
evidence to make one suspect very strongly that the 
depression is taking a real toll. This suspicion is 
confirmed when one reads authentic reports from 
the United States, of serious increases in malnutri- 
tion and dental defects among school children, and 
of a distinctly greater incidence of illness among 
the unemployed and their families than among those 
who have jobs. We shall probably not see clearly 
the effects of the depression upon health and vitality 
for a considerable time. 

One of the most vicious aspects of unemployment 
is that it destroys the capacity and the willingness 
of men and women to work. Imagine the effect of 
a year or two roaming across the country as a tran- 
sient upon a young man of 19 or 20, who has not yet 
settled down to a very disciplined existence. He be- 
comes a ‘bum’ in the process, becomes unreliable, 
incapable, indolent, unemployable — whereas he 
never would have developed in such a way if he had 
had a regular job and a reasonable scale of living. 
Unemployment, it should be emphasized, creates 
unemployables. It is true that a certain number of 
those drawing relief are indolent and incapable. But 
their critics should not forget that a very large part 
of their unemployability can probably be explained 
by the economic insecurity, the privations, and the 
consequent bad social conditions under which they 
have been forced to live. 

Unemployment also contaminates family life. 
The strain and worry and nervous tension inevitably 
associated with it make.difficult or impossible pleas- 
ant and happy relations between husbands and 
wives or between parents and children. Broken 
homes result frequently from the necessity of the 
husband leaving home to look for a job—or from his 
desertion to get away from the nagging of his wife. 
In a great many cases the wife goes out to work 
when her husband loses his job, and takes upon 
herself the double task of earning money and run- 
ning the household—which is impossible—so that 
she must neglect her home and her children. Chil- 
dren take on odd jobs when they are too young; 
adolescent boys and girls contribute all of their 
meagre earnings of eight or ten dollars a week to 
the family support and lose the opportunities of en- 
joyment that we consider normal to young people; 
boys and girls leave school or college, giving up 
plans for advanced education, to support the family 
in its crisis; young people cannot afford to marry, 
but have children anyhow, who are marked forever 
with the stigma of illegitimacy; and in a hundred 
and one ways, family life is impaired. 

Unemployment kills freedom. No man or woman 
is free in our society, who lacks the means of liveli- 
hood. He is not free to say what he thinks, to do the 
simple things he would like to do, to function inde- 
pendently as a citizen, if he must bend every step 
towards obtaining a job or if he must beg for charity. 
And without freedom, there can be no real democ- 
racy. Our democratic institutions are only empty 
forms when so many of our people are enslaved by 
economic fears. 

In short, unemployment in Canada, in spite of 
the system of relief which has provided the element- 
ary means of life for practically everybody, has been 
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destroying the very human stuff of our population. 
It has been undermining their health, their morale 
and self-esteem, their capacity and their willingness 
to work, their family life, and their capacity for 
citizenship. Even if it were to cease today, it would 
leave an appalling legacy of social problems that it 
would take years to clean up—at the expense of in- 
creasing vastly our social services; it would leave us 
with a working force less capable of efficient pro- 
ductive effort than it was in 1929; and it would leave 
us also with a people less capable of democratic self- 
government than it was before. 

If unemployment relief is not enough, what then, 
would be enough? I have space to do no more than 
suggest four great steps that I think Canada should 
take. 

First, the system of direct relief should be im- 
proved to make it as adequate and as fair as pos- 
sible. This means a much greater degree of Do- 
minion participation and control than in the past. 

Secondly, we should set up as soon as possible 
a system of unemployment insurance. While insur- 
ance could not immediately replace relief, a com- 
prehensive scheme could be inaugurated fairly soon 


£ often hear it said that communism is a 
religion. 
Let us consider the aim of this view. 
The bourgeoisie of today maintain and finance 
religion. They profess to be very religious. Yet, 
oddly enough, the statement that communism is a 
religion—even from the pen of a petty-bourgeois 
moralist—is not meant to flatter communism. On 
the contrary, it is an attempt to discredit it. Your 
bourgeois in actual practice is a very rational fel- 
low—whatever he may become on Sundays. And 
in saying that communism is a religion he is appeal- 
ing to all that is rational in his hearers, who instinc- 
tively (and very sensibly) when not in church scorn 
all beliefs that cannot be deduced from the evidence 
of the senses. (By implication, such critics damn 
communism and religion alike for irrational beliefs; 
but this they may not see, nor would it worry them 
if they did, for nine-tenths of the Socratic agility of 
argument under capitalism is just this power to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. We 
call it bourgeois intellectuality. But it is derived 
less from Socrates than from Admiral Lord Nelson.) 
Well, where are the communist deities? In 
heaven, hell or on the slopes of Olympus? 
Marxist thinkers were never a mythology. They 
were men and women—part of the natural world— 
influenced by and influencing the natural world as 
an oarsman on a raft is carried by the current and 
yet himself guides, by deft thought and stroke, the 
direction of his ship. We may put their pictures 
on our walls, ‘keep fresh their memories and teach- 
ing’ (so long as it meets human needs), but we shall 
neither burn incense before them nor attempt to 
resurrect them. Enough that their thought exists— 
an actual force actuating a real world. 


MARXISM AND THE RELIGIOUS ATTITUDE 
By TONY SECKER 








if we wanted it badly enough—and at the very least 
preparations could be made for such a move, some- 
thing which has not yet been done by our govern- 
ments to even a slight extent. 

Thirdly, I think that at present extraordinary 


efforts should be made by our governments, and 
mainly by the Dominion, to provide work. This 
would involve huge expenditures on necessary and 
desirable undertakings—not so much sewers and 
the Trans-Canada highway as new houses for work- 
ing people, schools, and public highways that are 
badly needed. Such a programme could be financed 
by the Dominion to the great advantage of the whole 
community, not only the unemployed. 

And finally, I think that we should set seriously 
about the construction of a comprehensive plan to 
reduce the ravages of unemployment in the future. 
This means drastic changes in the nature of our 
economic system, so as to give us a planned econo- 
my, rather than the unplanned, chaotic economy 
that we have at present. Unemployment, I believe, 
can be lessened very greatly, if the right measures 
of social control are undertaken. 









Marxism has no constitution, no divinely- 
appointed creed any more than has Darwinism and 
Mendelism in the world of biology. It is the scien- 
tific study of social relations in society, and claims 
to have discerned the natural laws governing the 
historical changes in man’s social relations, just as 
Darwinism thought to have formulated in outline 
the laws of evolution of living matter. The hatred 
that was levelled at Darwinism was due to the fact 
that it devastated the doctrine of the Christian 
Church in the important matter of the origin of hu- 
man life—a terrific blow to the prestige of divinely- 
inspired teaching, a terrific blow to a powerful poli- 
tical institution. How was the Church to admit that 
for centuries it had been spreading, presumably by 
divine grace, a false notion of man’s creation? It 
had to! Human credulity cannot be indefinitely 
stretched, and inference from the evidence of the 
senses is stronger than myth. Protestantism swal- 
lowed Darwinism; and retired to build a Hinden- 
burg line—a re-interpretation of its own gospels— 
more in conformity with the unfortunate discoveries 
of the biologists, but still, of course, rearing its ro- 
mantic edifice far beyond the realm of the ascer- 
tained— (‘For in Loreyne their notés be full swetter 
than in this contree’)—far beyond the world on 
which mere men of science plant their feet, and in 
the reality of which most of them believe, when not 
in journalism. 

The English bourgeoisie soon forgave Darwin 
(a) when some of its thinkers realized that the 
evolution of life and the evolution of society are 
not analogous; (b) when others of its thinkers dis- 
a in Darwinism a philosophic basis for laissez 
aire! 

In Germany, however, where class issues were 
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then much sharper than in England—where the fit- 
test had not yet survived—we had the glorious 
spectacle of venerable philosophers in the stress of 
debate ‘refuting’ Darwinism on the grounds that it 
meant the end of private property and of the Prus- 
sian state! A truly sufficient argument—worthy of 
the scientific impartiality of bourgeois thought. 
* * « 


But the dominant class was faced with a much 
more terrible menace in Marxism than in Darwin- 
ism. It can do without its faith in the Church (with- 
out even greatly impairing the Church’s use as an 
institution), but it cannot do without its faith in 
the permanence of the social relationship out of 
which capitalism has grown. This is the real Crea- 
tor of the bourgeoisie, its life-giver, law-giver, and 
social maintainer. Property on the one hand, prop- 
erty-less workmen on the other—private ownership 
of capital on the one hand, on the other, free men— 
freed alike from bondage to the soil and from own- 
ership of the means of production, and of course 
‘free’ to maintain life by selling their labour-power 
where they can. It is this social relation that Marx 
perceived was doomed. It is the approach of its end 
with the growing consciousness of the workers that 
they, too, have a common class-interest that has 
made the greatest of sociologists hateful to the bour- 
geoisie. 

Analyzing the evolution of capitalism, Marx saw 
that it was gradually changing into something other 
than itself, like a runner winning a race but burst- 
ing his heart. The development towards the peri- 
petia is evolutionary, the final aspect of the progres- 
sive change, cataclysmic. 

There is nothing metaphysical or religious in this 
view. The world is full of revolutionary changes. 
Heat water to 100° C. and it changes suddenly into 
gas. Live men turn quickly into dead ones. Strike 
a match and it bursts into flame. ‘Evolution in the 
natural world produces the conditions of revolu- 
tion.’ 

Marx dissected the evolution of capitalism; con- 
sidered it dialectically, his eyes on the past, his mind 
working into the future. ‘At best,’ wrote Lenin, 
‘pre-Marxist “sociology” and historiography gave 
an accumulation of raw facts collected at random, 
and a description of separate sides of the historic 
process. Examining the totality of all the opposing 
tendencies, reducing them to precisely definable con- 
ditions in the mode of life and the method of pro- 
duction of the various classes of society .... Marx- 
ism pointed the way to a comprehensive, an all- 
embracing study of the rise, development, and decay 
of socio-economic structures.’ 

In particular, Marx showed where capitalism 
was headed, and the bourgeoisie smiled at what they 
saw. The brave laugh at what they fear, but when 
the reality is upon them they cease to laugh. In 
Russia—‘weakest link of the capitalist chain’—the 
spectre became the reality. The pdourgeoisie no 
longer laugh. They plan to escape. Attack is their 
sole defence; so, brought together by their fears, 
the monopoly capitalist joins hands with the small 
individualist, the petty-bourgeois. With the money 
of the one, the man-power of the other, they create 
class armies, prepare the counter-revolution, shatter 
at a stroke the illusion of democracy (their old crea- 


amen ot 


tion which has served its time) and advance to the 
open dictatorship; Fascist Italy, Nazi Germany, 
Poland, Mexico, the South Americas—each to action 
after its kind. ‘Castor-oil for the Liberal, a dagger 
between the eyes for the Socialist, for the Com. 
munist the revolver!’ Prison for the suspects! Split 
the working-class—down with the Jews! Military 
discipline and five cents a day for the unemployed! 
In Soviet Russia they are printing huge editions of 
their opponents’ philosophies, in Nazi Germany they 
have burnt the Marxist books in the town squares, 

No, it is not medievalism. It is the bourgeoisie 
of the twentieth century hammering out a line of 
action on the anvil of their necessity. But how 
splendidly flexible becomes their ‘immutable mor- 
ality—how quick to serve the economic imperative 
. ..» Meanwhile in half-a-dozen countries the Marx- 
ist theory of the state springs to visible life. 

What then is the answer to Marxism? Is it un- 
fair to say that the bourgeois alternative is to per- 
ceive in history no law of social change at all, to 
admit the change but not an understanding of its 
determinants or of its direction? ‘History is not a 
record of evolution of classes... .’ ory is ‘a 
chaos of individual happenings’. This view of his- 
tory, apart from being thoroughly animistic, is the 
basis for the objective defence of capitalism. For 
who would exchange one chaos for another? They 
dare not understand its direction. 

Is, then, the touching faith of the bourgeoisie in 
the permanence of capitalist social relations itself 
religious? No, it is political. ‘Religious faith’ may, 
of course, coincide with the politic, as when Mr. 
Bennett leaves the capitalist decline to God. But if 
that gesture fails to ensure the safety of the ruling 
class there will be other measures. 

Already there have been other measures. The 
best exponents of Marxism are jailed. 

* * 


There is the alternative of open force to coerce 
a distraught population. The economic enfeeble- 
ment of capitalism brings an increasing wakefulness 
to bourgeois class-consciousness. Anything to re- 
cover the status quo. 

But there is no return to the status quo in chang- 
ing social relations. If every man of the millions of 
unemployed in America were to find a job tomor- 
row, he would still have his memories. He is not 
quite the same man. The petty-bourgeois outlook 
of today becomes the fascist or the proletarian of 
the future. In the Marxist’s understanding the 
bourgeoisie are riding not a fence, but a switch-back 
railway that ends for them in an abyss. To say that 
this is religious dogmatism is merely to use Lord 
Nelson’s telescope for bourgeois ends. Instead, it is 
a prediction based on what is claimed to be a scien- 
tific understanding of the past. The fulfilment or 
failure of the prediction will be the test of the 
science. But if you are disposed to pre-judge or ob- 
scure the issue, you must turn your blind eye to the 
fact that the prediction has already been fulfilled in 
respect to a sixth of the earth’s surface. This, of 
course, most bourgeois thinkers have little difficulty 
in doing. It is the triumph of the Nelson touch. 

But is there no practical escape for the bour- 
geoisie? 

On our switch-back railway Fascism is the final 
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plateau. It is the final simplification of the class- 
issues, the harshest attempt of capitalism to clap 
together the irreconcilable. Fascism can force a 
nation to sing in unison for a time but it cannot 
permanently cover up the distinction between the 
buyer and the seller of labour, for capitalism under 
Fascism remains capitalism, its essential forms un- 
changed, obeying its own laws and going—whither? 
Glance at the world! Into more desperate national 
antagonisms, into more blatant economic war. And 
after the logical outcome of the competitive policies, 
after the latest and craziest battle-fields to make the 
world safe for rival imperialists—what then? The 
last war gave birth to eleven social-revolutions, only 
one of which was carried to Marxist conclusions for 
reasons highly uncomplimentary to the social-demo- 
crats. But for every Marxist then in existence there 
are hundreds today. The coming war won’t kill 
them all. 

Men of intellectual curiosity are studying Marx- 
ism, not as a religion but as the key to the life 
around them: such study may or may not lead them 
to action, but at least it will give them the satisfac- 
tion of understanding what is happening to them 
when no matter what political party puts them up 
against a wall. 

The correctness or otherwise of the Marxist read- 
ing of events, history will demonstrate. Meanwhile 
—which is the religious attitude to world-change, 
the Marxist or the bourgeois? Which the Scientist, 
which the Fundamentalist? 

But perhaps you will say, ‘All this is beside the 


point—merely an excuse to give an inkling of the 
communist position at a time when Marxist theory 
is proscribed to the working-class by a bourgeois 
government. What the critic really means when 
he says that communism is a religion is that it in- 
spires a religious fervour.’ 

If so, the Marxist is glad to use the fervour, and 
glad to note that ‘religious fervour’, ‘moral enthusi- 
asm’, ‘evangelicalism’—call it what you please—can 
be inspired by nothing more spiritistic than a sound 
political consciousness of the historical process 
viewed as whole, from which is inferred a clearer 
understanding of man’s present situation and future 
necessity, together with an appreciation of the real 
forces which must be reckoned with in furthering 
or frustrating changes in society corresponding to 
man’s need. It is indeed a sufficient inspiration, for 
such consciousness spells freedom. Lacking it, man 
is Prometheus bound. 

And what of all other religious fervours? Are 
they not likewise of earth’s shaping? 

Enthusiasm for a life ‘beyond’ is determined by 
the quality of one’s own life on earth and limited by 
earthly ideas, perceptions, knowledge of the ma- 
terial, experience of the actual. But some, perhaps, 
come trailing clouds of glory, and hold that they are 
not so limited. They are on the side of the angels, 
of the future Hitlerites ex machina. Others lay no 
claim to the divine afflatus. 

In brief: to the bourgeois, red politics is a re- 
ligion; to the Marxist, all religions are politics. 

—For the reader, a glimpse of two worlds! 


LESSONS IN HEIDELBERG 
By JEAN E. WINTER 


T would be entirely superfluous to add to the 
I quota of articles already written on the Jewish 
question in Germany. The Jews have been for- 
tunate enough to have their cause constantly put 
before a more or less sympathetic world; but, on 
the other hand, very little has been written or said 
about the cruel suppression of Hitler’s political op- 
ponents among the German people themselves. One 
would imagine that all the Germans living in foreign 
countries had swallowed the gilded pill of the Hitler 
propaganda absolutely without question, as indeed 
many of his followers at home have done, knowing 
full well that this young and beautiful hope will not 
stand the searching light of day. 

I wish to give voice to the views of those friends 
of mine who, after I had ceased to be a stranger, 
dared secretly to give me their confidences. The 
German criticism of Hitler has never come to the 
press because anyone daring to speak ill of der 
Fiihrer (the leader) is considered a betrayer of Ger- 
many. And it seems as if his men were constantly 
on the look-out for such betrayers. Taking univer- 
sity supervision, for example, there was a Hitlerite 
on each side of the main door of the University of 
Heidelberg, Hitlerites always parading the halls, a 
Hitlerite in uniform in practically every class. The 
lectures were stiff and biased, and often delivered 
in a parrot-like way as if learned by rote. For lit- 


erature, war poetry and Nietsche were chosen for 
us to study and, at that, for context value alone, 
which made the course almost worthless. It is only 
the foreign student who has the temerity to be open- 
ly unorthodox, to have an idea of his own on any 
subject. The new prayer that the German mother is 
said to teach her child is: — 


Lieber Gott mach’mich stumm 

Das ich nicht ins Gefingnis komm! 
(Dear God make me dumb 

So that I will not get into prison!) 


Of course the majority that one meets are fanatic 
followers of Hitler, at least as far as one can see. 
They consider it their national duty to pump as 
many of the Hitler ideals into the foreigner as pos- 
sible. The father of my exchange student talked 
politics to me every time I went to his house, trying 
to convince me that the Jews were the root of all 
evil, that a positive example of the decline of France 
was the drop in her birth-rate, and so on, covering 
the question of the colonies, the use of machines, 
the problem of agriculture, in a few not-to-be-ques- 
tioned arguments. I sat before him, wide-eyed and 
mute, the correct attitude of a Naturmensch from 
America in cultured Europe. 

But the only people who seem to be able to think, 
hate Hitler with a mighty hatred and writhe in their 
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impotency. Liberty of any kind has been sup- 
pressed, one is free only to march behind the ranks 
of the little soldiers and salute ‘the greatest man 
since Julius Caesar’. A happy fate! where a woman 
is not allowed the privilege of a university educa- 
tion, and if she doesn’t marry before the age of 
twenty-five loses all citizen rights, to say nothing of 
the complete abolition of her petty rights to smoke 
or use cosmetics if she wishes. 

The violent opinions that are held of Hitler can 
be mostly explained by the appeal he makes to his 
great audiences. Knowing well that the emotions of 
the masses are easier stirred than their intellects, he 
continually aims to play upon their feelings of hat- 
red, fear, and romantic love of glory. Because the 
press and radio are completely within his hands, 
Hitler is able to put before his public a pattern of 
events which correspond with the truth only to the 
degree he sees fit. He tells his dupes that the 
French are armed on the boundary ready to march 
on Germany. His speakers continually refer to the 
injustice suffered since the last war, which war, as 
they say, was none of Germany’s making, and add- 
ing, that the world has been given time to peace- 
fully redress these wrongs and nothing has been 
done. War has taken on its old romantic glory to 
the Germans; movies and cheap literature offer 


unbelievable tales of young heroes at war fiir das 
Vaterland. Great pains are taken to discredit Re- 
marque’s All Quiet on the Western Front, as written 
by a man who was never in the trenches. 

Besides all this, indifference is an impossible 
response to Hitler’s use of terrorism against his 


critics and enemies. First of all one sees brown 
uniforms everywhere, singly or in parades. Young 
‘brown shirts’ march by singing in the streets as 
early as six on a Sunday morning, and one can hear 
them in their club houses singing Hitler songs till 
midnight any night. I was told in Heidelberg to- 
wards the end of July that a law had been passed 
that anyone heard to speak against Hitler even in 
conversation could be shot without trial. Whether 
the report was true or not, does not really matter, 
as it was believed by everyone, and my anti-Hit- 
lerite friends begged me to keep a more than careful 
watch on whatever I said anywhere, more for their 
sakes than for mine. 

What shocked me most of all, I think, was the 
use of terrorism in the press, where the government 
would boast of things that any other state would do 
its best to conceal. For instance, one northern paper 
proudly stated the case of a radio announcer who 
had fled to Luxembourg where he was giving 
speeches over the radio against the Hitler regime: 
they could not reach the radio announcer, but his 
family had been seized and would be used to bring 
him back to Germany. The newest victims of the 
centralization camps, often lawyers, doctors, and 
scientists, have their pictures in the papers. The 
Berlin Illustrated this summer devoted a number to 
these camps where remarkable social reversals were 
said to be taking place. One could see men who 
were from the professions, hauling carts of stone— 
I suppose for use on the new highways of which 
Germany is so proud. Many reasons for the perse- 
cution of the Jews have brought forward, and, of 
course, there are many contributing causes, but I 
think the main one was just this doctrine of terror- 


ism, using force successfully against a minority in 
order to strike fear into everyone’s heart. 

Enough reasons have been stated here, I think, 
why Germany is now enjoying a unity it has never 
had before. Next, it would be well to study what 
has been accomplished and what planned, now that 
the blissful state of universal approval has been 
reached. The goal is a queer mixture of past and 
present, of Hitler-government supervision in com- 
merce and agriculture—an attempt to build up a 
planned economy, and, on the other hand, a return 
to the colourful, romantic glory of the middle ages 
when there was no taint of the foreigner anywhere 
to be found. 

Government supervision in industry can be illus- 
trated by the fact that prices are set by the govern- 
ment on articles for sale in the stores. The price 
cannot be lowered except in the Saisonverkauf, 
season sales, which take place twice a year. Gov- 
ernment aid is being given to re-establish the old 
type of small family farm where life will return to 
its old simplicity and its communion with God and 
Nature. Machine labour is never seen in the coun- 
try. To a Canadian it seems both picturesque and 
primitive to see men and women out in the fields 
cutting the grain with a small hand sickle, stacking 
it on a little cart to which a cow is hitched. 

I suppose a remarkable enthusiasm for its past 
is characteristic of every European country, but few 
have gone so far as to wish to return to it. The zeal 
in Germany for old costumes, old songs, old plays, 
is ~xtrerre. This was especially to be noted on our 
stident trip into the Black Forest. The country 
people met us everywhere in their colourful old 
costun«s, with the village band blowing furiously 
ana lowing like a Christmas card. Old plays were 
put on for us mostly in dialect which we couldn't 
understand. The attitude of the professors and their 
wives was interesting: they seemed to give the vil- 
lagers « pat on the back for being good people and 
doing as they should. V/e visited a house that was 
four hun.tred years vid and had no chimney. The 
country pecz!c are being narrowed down to their 
own little districts, are encouraged to return to their 
past. In the Bavarian Alps it was the style this 
summer for all males, and there were thousands of 
visitors tnere from all over Germany, to appear in 
short pants, embroidered braces, and a grey felt hat 
with the green tuft behind it, the picturesque cos- 
tume of the district. Then it is significant that we 
students were asked to put on two of Hans Sachs’ 
old comedies at the farewell dinner. I must say all 
this operetta scenery is more than delightful to the 
foreigner. 

The greatest accomplishment of the new regime 
is the creation of a new spirit in the German people, 
since the war, beaten and hopeless. This new 
emotional vitality is compounded first of self- esteem 
and defiance reached by brooding on the glories of 
their past and their present poverty and degrada- 
tion, and secondly of a blind and child-like faith in 
Hitler’s ability to cure all their ills. It is a wonder- 
ful thing to see this faith. A Norwegian student said 
to a little hotel-keeper in the Black Forest one Sun- 
day morning as the Hitlerites were marching past, 
‘You people look upon Hitler as almost a god.’ A 
sudden gleam on the little man’s face came with the 
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answer, ‘Why not, he is.’ Hitler has made himself 
a religion. 

Two accomplishments boasted on every front 
page are re-employment and new public works. So 
many more ‘millions back to work!’ It seemed to 
me it was usually a case of Hitler’s ardent sup- 
porters in, Hitler’s questionable supporters out. One 
young lawyer just graduating, told me he had prac- 
tically no chance of establishing himself because he 
had not joined the ‘brown shirts’. And I had the 
feeling that many of the young Hitlerites in Tommy 
Tucker style sang Hitler songs to be sure of their 
suppers. As for public works, in Heidelberg every 
street seemed to have been mended while I was 
there, the new University building was going up 
apace, and there certainly was a surface appearance 
of industry everywhere. I have no idea from where 
the funds for such enterprises come, whether from 
the community or the central government, the latter 
being the more probable because the town gave the 
appearance of being generally quite poor. I cannot 
say how much has been accomplished on the gov- 
ernment programme of draining swamp lands, fer- 
tilizing and reclaiming unproductive areas, and re- 
establishing the small farm. 

Every revolution seems to affect the institutions 
of the church and the school. The government 
grasps these moulders of public opinion to make 
them instruments of the state policy. The Hitlerites 
boast of revival in religion, they decree a return to 
the simple faith and fixed doctrines of the church of 
the Middle Ages. Besides they are trying to re- 
unite the interest of church and state to the great 
advantage of the latter. One has only to visit the 
art galleries to see the new and very real interest in 
religious subjects. The recent ‘Crucifixions’ would 
make an interesting study in psychology. As far as 
education is concerned it is difficult to get beyond 
the element of propaganda. Hitler is using the 
school as a political incubator. Two of the most in- 
teresting women I met were school teachers well 
advanced in their profession; one had experience in 
the best girls’ schools of England and France, the 
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other was principal of a girls’ technical school. They, 
like everyone else not joining in the anthem to Hit- 
ler, had to watch every word they said, and, in 
addition, were every day in fear of losing their posi- 


tions merely because they were women. Besides 
professional humiliations such as having to give 
the ‘Heil Hitler’ salute to each class as it entered or 
left, they personally felt profoundly degraded by the 
position to which German women had fallen. This 
insult is indeed resented by every German woman 
whether she be for or against Hitler. 

Then a new but still old-fashioned faith has been 
introduced into industrialism. The tendency spon- 
sored by the government to regard the machine as 
the source of all the present industrial evils is most 
interesting. It is said that next to the burning of 
radical books perhaps the scrapping of machines 
proceeds with the greatest gusto, but I am glad to 
say I was never present at such an orgy. To a world 
accustomed to rate very high Germany’s progress 
in science and invention this childish solution of the 
problem must come as a shock. By the summer 
hand labour had been introduced completely into 
tobacco factories; cigars and cigarettes were rolled 
and cut by hand. The result is obvious; the men 
worked long hours over a slavish task and received 
only a pittance for their labours. Such employment 
cannot be better than unemployment. 

And to conclude! But who dares draw a con- 
clusion that seems so black? Will there be sufficient 
spiritual growth within the Hitler party itself to 
counteract the suppression of free thinking that one 
has seen so completely in the university, in the press, 
in literature and the arts? Is the general return to 
hand labour in industry to achieve anything but a 
terrible set-back for Germany? Hitler has certainly 
focused the attention of the world on Germany. The 
Hitlerites are demanding that something be done 
to better their position. Is the only answer ‘War’? 
Can war achieve anything for Germany, anything 
for the world but another plunge into degradation 
and despair? Has Hitler come to lead his country 
back to a high national achievement or is he betray- 
ing Germany? 


By BERTRAM BROOKER 


hitched the team. The yard was muddy and the 

hooves of the horses made a sucking sound as 
they plodded side by side into the stable. Joe fol- 
lowed them in and dipped some oats out of the bin 
with a rusty basin. After a long day in the sun, the 
darkness of the stable and the cool smell of wet 
straw and manure were like a soothing hand passed 
down over the back of his head. He slapped the 
shining rump of the roan mare as he went beside her 
with the oats. On the way home he had tried to cool 
his parched throat with two glasses of beer. His 
throat was still dry, but his head was better. He felt 
like whistling. His head swung lightly on his 
shoulders as he bent to come out of the stable door. 

It was near sundown. The house made a great 
patch of shadow which fell across the slanting roof 


Ji SNELL drove his dray into the yard and un- 


of the cow-shed. Long, spindly shadows from the 
hap-hazard rails of the fence lay across the straw 
and mire. 

It was nice in the yard with the sun going down 
and a bit of breeze springing up. The twisted, scrub 
oaks along by the fence were beginning to sway with 
it. He took off his hat with a sort of swoop and 
pitched it, like a quoit, aiming for the stoop outside 
the kitchen door, but it fell just short and rolled in a 
puddle. ‘To hell with it,’ he said. 

It looked good around the yard. Some folks 
would be all for painting the house; but he liked the 
grey, old, blistered sheathing. He liked the marks 
of weather over everything, the stains of wear and 
time, the bleached boards, the sinking steps. It was 
all right. Ramshackle, his brother called it. But 
that was just him. He was a baker in the East end. 
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He was a fusser, his brother was. He’d even got the 
women up on their ear about things. Said he ought 
to get a truck and keep up to date. But, what the 
hell, his brother was spending every nickle he made 
—keeping up to date! 

He went to the rain-water barrel and dipped 
himself a basin of water. With one swoop of the 
basin he skimmed the dead insects aside and 
plunged it down deep, bringing it up quickly to keep 
the dead flies out of it. There was a bench by the 
kitchen window. While he was bending down wash- 
ing he could hear Hettie clattering with pans around 
the stove. When she was quiet he could hear Myrtle 
humming upstairs. 

He dried himself and picked up his hat from the 
puddle and brushed the mud off it on the bench. He 
was a heavy, solid man, nearing fifty. He had put 
on weight these last eight years or so. His huge 
middle bulged out of his trousers. His jowls and 
neck had thickened. The strain of dragging heavy 
loads on and off his dray for years had driven a 
crooked wrinkle down between his brows, like a 
cleft in the trunk of an old tree. His flattened upper 
lip was drawn tightly across his teeth in a fixed 
expression, like a clown’s smile, forced and per- 
manent. 

He went through the woodshed and poked his 
head into the kitchen, resting his enormous, rough 
hands on the doorposts. Hettie was at the stove, 
stirring potatoes in a fry-pan with a long iron fork. 

‘Hullo, old woman,’ he said. She was nearly ten 
years younger than himself, and he liked to tease 
her. She had kept a young woman’s figure in spite 
of hard work and three babies, two of which they 
had lost. She managed to look smart with very few 
clothes because she was always making over her 
dresses, and was now able to pass them on to 
Myrtle, who had turned eighteen. 

She turned from the stove and sighed when she 
_ his strained, worn face. ‘Pretty tired—eh?’ she 
said. 

‘Yup,’ said Joe. ‘I been on that blasted job of 
Rutter’s all afternoon, since the 2.40 train. Took me 
three trips.’ 

‘I thought you figured two,’ said Hettie. ‘I 
ages you said last week it would be a five-dollar 
job.” 

Joe stepped to a broken bit of mirror by the 
window and began combing his matted hair. ‘That’s 
what I figured. He asked me for an estimate—and 
that’s what I told him. It’s only a couple of blocks 
to where he’s moved to, and he didn’t look to have 
much stuff there in them little offices. But that’s 
just him. He’d got more stuff squeezed into that bit 
of a shack than most guys would have on a couple 
o’ floors. He’s a squeezer—that’s what he is.’ 

‘A squeezer!’ said Hettie, laughing. ‘That’s good, 
Joe.’ 

‘They weren’t ready—either,’ Joe grumbled. 
‘That girl he’s got—Cassie Williams—a proper fusser 
she is. Fussing with this and frigging with that—’ 

‘She’s not such—’ 

‘Well, anyway,’ said Joe, raising his voice and 
beating the air with the comb, ‘anyway—TI'll bet it 
took me a solid hour putting on that last load, with 
her chasing in and out with dribs and drabs of stuff. 
And when it was all on he came out himself, the 


little runt, and pulled a five spot out of his pocket, 
Had it folded up in his vest pocket all ready. You're 
durn right—he knew it was a bargain. “It’s taken 
longer than I figured,” I says, “it ain’t like stuff you 
can just throw on. And, anyway, it’s made three 
loads, so that’ll be seven and a half,” I says.’ 

‘Did he come through?’ 

Joe put the comb down with a whack. ‘No! That 
guy!’ He picked the comb up again and gave it 
another whack on the shelf. ‘No chance! Said I'd 
asked him five bucks and five bucks was all I'd get. 
aoe at me all the time like I was trying to rook 

im. 

‘He’s a tightwad,’ Hettie said. ‘Always was.’ 

Joe squatted his thick body in a chair. ‘Yup!’ he 
said, with a loose, downward fling of his hand. He 
had got it off his mind. It didn’t matter. He 
moistened his lips with a loud smack. ‘Yup!’ he said 
again, with a wry smile. He sat staring at the floor 
boards, tapping one foot to a tune that was running 
» his head. He had forgotten what he was waiting 

or. 

Hettie stood with her back to the stove, looking 
at him. ‘You’d better quit giving estimates, Joe,’ she 
said, in a tone you use to a child. ‘Tell ’em it’s by 
on hour. That’s the only way you'll ever make any- 
thing.’ 

A smell of burning recalled her to the stove. 
Joe stood up and shook himself like a dog coming 
out of water. ‘How’s the supper?’ he said, striding 
about and flapping his heavy arms. 

‘Here it is,’ said Hettie. She was loading up a 
large plate from two or three pans she had been 
warming. ‘We've had ours. It got pretty late—and 
Myrtle’s going to that dance.’ 

Joe stood waiting. His eyes, still gritty from the 
dust that had been blowing all afternoon, roved 
about the kitchen. The cleft in his brow suddenly 
shifted in a crooked, angry line over one eye which 
had opened wider than the other in a furious stare. 

‘What’s this here?’ he said, pointing at a covered 
milk-pail on the table by the window. ‘That ain't 
Mrs. Hungerford’s milk—is it?’ 

Hettie had the plate in her hands, facing him, 
ready to go into the front room where the table was 
set. ‘It'll be going over in a minute or two,’ she said 
quietly. 

‘Why ain’t it delivered?’ Joe demanded. He sud- 
denly felt very angry and strong. The weariness of 
the long day’s work seemed to have left him. Throb- 
bing anger and strength surged through him. 

Hettie looked at him in surprise, but kept her 
voice even. ‘We was kind of late with the milking,’ 
she said, ‘and Myrtle’s been getting ready for the 
dance.’ 

‘But it ain’t even dark yet,’ said Joe. 

‘It’s quite a drive out there,’ Hettie said. ‘Must 
be all of twenty-two miles out to Ormrod’s—and 
after that rain there'll be—’ 

Joe spread his legs widely apart and stared at 
her. ‘Yeah, but it don’t take her all night to get 
dressed, does it?’ 

Hettie held out the plate so that the steam would 


float under his nose. ‘Come on in and get started, 


Joe,’ she said. ‘This’ll all be cold.’ 
He flapped his arms angrily against his sides. 
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‘She’s getting too high and mighty—is she?—to run 
over there of a night?’ 

‘No, no,’ Hettie said quickly. ‘Don’t start that 
again, Joe. We had to fix up her dress a bit. The 
poor kid hasn’t a thing to wear. She hates going 
anywhere in the things she’s got.’ 

‘Sure!’ Joe shouted. “‘That’s what I’m a-saying. 
She’s getting too durn high and mighty—chasing 
around with that Lambert fellow.’ 

‘She just wants to look nice—that’s all.’ 

‘Well, she won’t look nice if she don’t deliver 
that milk at the right time—I’m tellin’ you. If she 
can’t do a little job like that—’ 

‘You don’t need to worry about it,’ said Hettie. 
‘It'll go over any minute. The paper boy takes it, 
once in a while, on a Saturday. He goes right to the 
house to collect on Saturdays.’ 

‘That’s not good enough!’ growled Joe. He started 
across the floor toward the stairs which went up in 
the wall just inside the parlour door. 

‘Here!’ cried Hettie, running after him and put- 
ting the plate down as she passed the table. ‘Don’t 
say nothin’ to her. Don’t spoil her evenin’ for her.’ 

Joe swung around and glared into her anxious 
eyes. His head was throbbing. The deep cleft in his 
brow was twisted in an ugly knot over one eyebrow. 
‘I’m goin’ to spoil somebody’s evenin’ if that there 
milk ain’t delivered this minute,’ he bellowed at her. 

‘They ain’t wantin’ it,’ she said, her chin quiver- 


‘Who gives a hoot whether they’re wantin’ it or 
not. That’s their business. It’s our business to get 
it over there right smart after milking.’ He turned 
away from her and walked over to the bottom of the 
stairs. ‘Ho! Myrtle!’ he called out. 

‘Yes, dad,’ cried a young voice from the room 
above. 

‘Don’t say nothin’ to her, Joe,’ said Hettie, pluck- 
ing at his shirtsleeves. ‘You'll get her bawlin’ and 
get her eyes all red and spoil her evenin’. I’ll take 
it over myself, if the boy don’t come right away. 
I'll take it myself, as soon as I’ve got your supper.’ 

His big, watery eyes were pale with anger as he 
listened to her. His anger made him feel strong— 
invincible! His voice, coming out of his great chest, 
roared in his ears like a torrent. ‘I ain’t goin’ to 
have them Hungerfords kept waitin’ for their milk,’ 
he shouted. ‘You talk to me about runnin’ my busi- 
ness, but where would I be if Dave Hungerford quit 
gettin’ me to do his haulin’ for him. He’s a durn 
good customer 9’ mine, ain’t he? And if we’re late 
night after night with the milk, maybe—’ 

‘But we're not late night after night.’ 

Joe thrust a square, horny nail under her nose. 
‘A good many nights lately it’s been. I told her off 
only last—last Wednesday, was it?’ He turned to 
the stairs again. ‘Myrtle!’ he shouted. Come down 
here. Come on down here!’ 

‘Leave her alone, Joe,’ said Hettie, getting in 
front of him and taking hold of his elbows. 

He paid no attention to her. He was listening 
for Myrtle’s step on the stairs. He was going to get 
the two of them together and tell them off. They 
acted like he was a back number lately. When his 
brother came around they always sided with him. 
‘Just trying to buck you up a bit, Joe,’ his brother 
said. Well, all right, he’d buck up for once and tell 
them where they got off at. 


Myrtle was coming down. He heard her heels, 
the same as a woman’s, on the stairs. She and Hettie 
were like a couple of sisters, doing everything to- 
gether, and siding with each other all the time 
They’d left him alone a lot lately. “They act like I 
was just a lodger around the place,’ he said to him- 
self. He thought of the many nights this summer 
when he had come home tired and gone to bed early, 
hardly saying a word to them. They were always 
working at something or other, and there didn’t 
seem to be anything to talk about, so he’d go to 
bed. They’d got now so they just went ahead and 
did things and left him alone. 

He wasn’t young any more, and he got tired 
easier, but he still had a lot of strength. He felt his 
strength in his head for once, somehow. His head 
was throbbing with noise. It was full of heavy words 
that he could throw at them like stones. The words 
were rattling about in his head and he felt the 
weight and strength of them and their hard, sharp 


es. 

Myrtle reached the bottom of the stairs, looked 
at him, and stood still. She was flushed and panting. 
She had on the dress they had been fixing up, and 
Joe hardly knew her. They’d done her hair up 
different. He had heard them talking about what 
she ought to do with her hair. She had lost all the 
little girl look. 

The sight of her shook him. He caught his breath 
and looked around quickly at Hettie. Her eyes were 
alight with love and admiration, and he suddenly 
saw that they were alike, after all. When Hettie’s 
eyes sparkled like that she did look like Myrtle. 
Everybody said she did, but he hadn’t been able 
to see it. Myrtle looked older and she looked 
younger. 

They stood there, waiting for him to speak, but 
the words like boulders in his head seemed to be 
rumbling away out of hearing. He felt his strength 
slipping away. 

‘You look mighty cute, Myrtle,’ he said. ‘Don’t 
she, Hettie?’ 

‘Yes, it’s a cute dress,’ Hettie said. ‘It’s that old 
grey one of mine—dyed and fixed up.’ 

‘Mighty cute,’ said Joe. He leaned against the 
wall and kicked his heels back lightly against the 
wainscotting. 

' ‘Better eat your supper, Joe,’ said Hettie. ‘It’ll 
be cold.’ 

The mention of the supper brought the throb- 
bing back. ‘Listen, Myrtle,’ he said, quickly, before 
the noise in his head should subside again. ‘I was 
orl talking to your mother about Hungerford’s 
milk.’ 
‘I heard you, dad.’ 

‘Well, all right. I. don’t want any monkey busi- 
ness about it. I don’t say much around here any 
more—but I’m not going to lose a good customer. 
It’s bad enough—these times. You and your mother 
got the notion I’m a back number, just because 

s—’ 

‘Now, Joe,’ said Hettie, ‘you’re just—’ 

‘Listen to me for once, will you,’ bellowed Joe. 
He wanted to get back the strength he had felt a few 
minutes before. He had felt able to hurt them, then, 
and he wanted to hurt them. He wanted to fill the 
house again when he came home, the way he used 
to, instead of sort of sneaking off to bed to be out of 
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their way. He tried to take hold of himself inside, 
the way he would take hold of a heavy trunk and 
up-end it. He wanted that feeling of weight in his 
hands—to threaten them with its fall. But it 
wouldn’t come. Between the two of them they had 
softened him—what with the dress, and the hair 
done different, and the way they looked at each 
other, and their soft voices. 

The noise in his head was gone, but he could 
make it in his lungs and throat. It would be a shout 
without strength in it, but he wasn’t going to sit 
down and eat his supper and let them go ahead fix- 
ing things to suit themselves. 

‘Listen to me,’ he roared. ‘You think I’m getting 
to be a stick-in-the-mud, don’t you? Eh?’ 

‘No, we don’t, dad,’ said Myrtle, softly. 

‘You're going to spoil her evening, Joe,’ pleaded 
Hettie. 

‘To hell with her evening. What about my even- 
ing? What about me? Ain’t I got nothing coming 
to me after a hard day’s work? What do I get out 
of it? You ain’t got nothing to say to me any more 
—neither of you—you’re all wrapped up in your 
own doings. You can’t even run over with Hun- 
gerford’s milk. A little job like that! You talk about 
me letting things go to rack and ruin, but—’ 

‘We don’t, Joe,’ said Hettie, her eyes burning 
into his. ‘We just—’ 

Joe raised his arm and flung it downward with 
enormous force. ‘This is my say! You keep still. 
I’m sick of this kind of life. This is no life for a 
man. I won’t stand for it—do you hear? I’m going 
to change it. I’m going to have a wife and daughter 
that has some respect for the old man—or—or—I’ll 
walk out on you. P’I—lI’ll—’ 

But he couldn’t go on. It was just shouting. It 
didn’t come from any feeling of power inside him. 
The words poured out of his lungs from nowhere. 
He wasn’t making them up. Nobody was making 
them up. They just came out of his throat and he 
let them go. But his throat was dry now. His eyes 
were smarting. So that they shouldn’t see the tears 
in his eyes he went to the table and scowled down 

at the plate of food Hettie had put at his usual place. 
There was a dull ache at the back of his head. He 
flapped his arms once, violently, to let them know 
that he was through, and sat down to his supper. 











MISCHIEF MADE 


Down through the driving arrows the level lances go, 

The whipping plumes above them, the pounding 
hooves below. 

None knows why any pageant so great as this should 


be, 
Save that in some high tower one dreamed of 
mastery. 


None knows why any pageant—save that, before he 
slept, 

Into one restless vision appointed spirits crept. 

And what it cost he recked not, but gave his orders 
so. 

Down through the driving arrows the level lances go. 

W. A. BreyFocLe 


THE ROYAL CANADIAN ACADEMY 


OMING so soon after the first show of the Can- 

adian Group of Painters, the 54th exhibition 

of the Royal Canadian Academy of Art is a 
depressing experience. 

There is variety enough, but it is variety in the 
commonplace. If red geraniums move you but 
slightly, you may have tracks in the snow; or, if 
tracks are not enough, horses hauling logs; if you 
object to this Canada of ours being libelled as ‘Our 
Lady of the Snows’, you may enjoy picnics on the 
sunlit grass, or gay autumn woods, or seaspume 
flung against the rocks along the shore; there are 
bright ideas for Christmas cards in French-Can- 
adian sleighs and quaint old houses; and any num- 
ber of pictures just made for calendars or jigsaw 
puzzles, from pretty ladies to canoes plunging the- 
atrically into perilous rapids. 

That is as it should be, no doubt. The Academy 
is the sanctuary of tradition, and tradition in Can- 
adian painting seems to mean mediocrity. Yet once 
the Academy might have been saved from itself: it 
might have been enriched by the infusion of those 
strong elements which today make up the Canadian 
Group of Painters. Perhaps it would be against 
nature for any academy to welcome the new, when 
the new is powerful enough to threaten a change 
in the structure. Fearful of invasion, the Canadian 
Academy fought off the moderns, and now we watch 
its vitality ebbing away. 

However, life is not quite gone. Some of those 
elements obstinately remained. To one interested 
in painting for its own sake, and not looking for a 
nice bit of woods or pasture for the blank space on 
the wall above the book-case, there are notable ex- 
ceptions to the prevailing commonplace. Among 
them are two or three of Lismer’s vital works and 
a small head by Varley which makes the enormous 
ballet dancer poising naked on one toe beside it 
look vulgar indeed. 

What is most depressing in the 54th show is the 
evidence that the Academy has relaxed discrimina- 
tion in the attempt to make up for its losses. If we 
cannot expect the adventurous in an Academy ex- 
hibition, the least we can ask is dignity and pro- 
ficient workmanship. There is plenty of this, in both 
portrait and landscape, but there can be no excuse 
for such vulgarity and amateurish daubing as are 
displayed in a number of the contributions. 

On the other hand, the Academy is to be con- 
gratulated for including some of the sincere younger 
painters who are not well known, such as Aleksan- 
der Bercovitch, Marjorie Smith, Louis Muhlstock, 
and Ernest Neuman. In the company of the great, 
they appear with becoming modesty, some of them 
in black and white; but they promise to be moderns. 

Rosert AYRE 
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SONNET SEQUENCE 
By HELEN GEDDES 


I. 


Darkness and dream brood over all the earth 
Folding the air beneath their double sway 

In that strange twilight which foreruns the day 
And turns the creatures of familiar birth 

To this unnatural seeming. All our mirth 
Has by the bitter spell been drawn away; 

We have become the acquiescent prey 

Of monsters, whom our fear has given worth. 


To idleness and hunger, want and strife, 
We are devoted, by the sightless charm 
That drives us unresisting to their power; 
And, for the madness of the dreaming hour 
Wait tremblingly upon the utmost harm, 
Forseeing only death and death in life. 


II. 


See how the world goes all contrariwise; 

The seasons wheel in their accustomed round 
Heavy with increase of the fruitful ground 

The while the nations, with mad-hungry eyes 
Stare on piled stores, on all too favouring skies, 
Augment of riches wherein death is found; 
This voice of opportunity the sound 

Of fate’s condemning judgement they surmise. 


For man has wrought the elder, iron, key, 
Door of security to make secure 

That he at leisure turn himself about; 
But, taught the vision is a phantom lure 
To the last unimaginable rout, 

Fumbles and shrinks before his destiny. 


Il. 


Still stand the trees against the various sky, 
Still bud and fruit by season do not fail, 

But man goes pallidly. Tremulous wail 

Rises without cessation or reply. 

Imposing figures to the common eye 

Totter or crumble; still the mountains veil 
Their outlines in imperial purple, trail 

The rainbowed clouds about them. We descry 


No change but in ourselves, yet apprehend 
All natural use that served us heretofore 
Pregnant to bring forth evil and not good: 
On us it lies to dream another end 

. Holding the current of our lives once more 
By purpose and enduring hardihood 


IV. 


While monkeys chatter from nut-bearing trees, 
While carnivores grunt dully in their lairs, 
Frogs croak, birds sing, their prosperous affairs, 
While ruminants champ noisily—and wheeze— 
While insects whirr and chirrup on the breeze, 
So humankind in comfortable chairs 

Put up the steamy incense of their prayers 

‘I thank Thee’ mumbled by the flesh at ease. 


Full fed will every living creature make 
Its own peculiar murmur of content, 
Holding the world created very good; 
Only by times, the everlasting wake 

Of voices raised for gloating, or lament, 
Flowers in a single note of purer mood. 


V. 


In the confusion, in the eddying 

Of undefined cross-purpose to and fro, 
Where every man regards a secret foe 

And looks to every portent for its sting, 

Yet, eyes retraverse the horizon’s ring 

In hope of light, or freshening breeze to blow 
The heavy clouds apart, a star to show, 

And lead us out from our imperilling. 


The engine stammers idly. There is gone 

No virtue from the compass and no might 
From the desire. We have put in pawn 

Our resolution for achieving right 

By trial and through error crossed. The dawn 
Is from within, and from within, our light. 


VI. 


Must we return, in other years to find 


The qualities that gave our living worth, 

The pains and thrift that nourish times of dearth 
Upon the foresight of a careful mind? 

Denying the abundance of the earth 

And resolute invention of our kind, 

To penury and abstinence resigned, 

Attempt reversion to an earlier birth? 


Each man upon the produce of his toil 
Depend alone, and each community 
Depend alone upon its neighbouring soil? 


The crowded populations mill and die, 
The promised glories of tomorrow lie 
Awaiting time’s eventual recoil. 


Vil. 


Were fear astride the world and held its course 
Breakneck for darkness, while its servants cower 
Upon their dwindling hoards, to stretch the hour 
Before they fail; or meet in wild discourse 
Acclaiming this and that from any source 

Of counsel, vehement for lack of power; 

And men themselves the clouds which on them lower 
Before the falling light; Were fear in force, 


Each for himself hews out a reckless path 
Through all the ligaments of common life, 
Himself to live, and all the rest his prey; 
To learn, entangled in the aftermath, 

His veins dissevered by his panic knife, 
His life a sprig of that he lopped away. 
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VI. 


As chemic compounds of electric force 
Proceeded on their once determined way, 
By new complexities, to that weird day 
In which one nucleus took a double course, 
Behaving and observing—fruitful source 
And origin of evil—interplay 

Of one and other led them both astray 
To utter analytical divorce 


Of every equilibrium: though each knot 
In forces of a tangled universe 

Confirms the network, and the yielding jar 
From its cessation, sudden and perverse, 
Disorders the constituents of its lot, 

Alters the sum in every distant star. 


IX. 


How slender is the tenure of our life 

For any creature and for any race; 

How easily and with how small a pace 

We step beyond the boundaries, in rife 
Occasion for dismissal. Desperate strife 
Perpetuates no moment; never trace 

Remains with those who surge into their place 
Of myriads pruned away beneath the knife. 


So many schemes to read in nature’s book 
To twist its use to our fantastic will 

And triumph for the safety we have won: 
The sparse and crumpled pages, as we look, 
Reveal security an often ill; 

Lightly the action of a world has done. 


X. 


Where in the vaults of time are held secure 
Those bold inventions that he overcame— 
The dreadful lizard’s mass of bony frame, 

Old sabre-tooth, and dawn-man’s garniture— 
These instruments, perfected to procure 

That all of earth their wielders dared to claim, 
Neighbour with powers of an ancient name 
Communities designed than time more sure. 


Such we have made to last beyond his day, 
Armoured, to weather every change and chance, 
Balanced, in no wise to be overthrown. 

Time is a master at device and play 

Who brings against our cunning ordinance 

New shifts and yet more cunning of his own. 


XI. 


I think perhaps our sun went out, some year, 
And will not open his fierce eye again 

Until upon a sturdier race of men 

Than any that his journeys comfort here; 

That, as the earth swings round and there appear 
New indications that old games reopen, 

Another shaft of life, as yet unbroken, 

Flung up against the stars, his look will clear 


In broad approval of the time-worn jest, 
Forlorn attempt incessantly renewed 
In selfsame pattern by the selfsame brood 





Of creatures following after all the rest. 
Dim are their faces and their habits crude, 
Faithfully they pursue the undated feud. 


XII. 


We set our footsteps in a perilous way 

That choose personal gain and private mood 
Before the unconvenient public good 

That makes the harder passage. For a day 
We ruminate contented in the grey 
Unquiet level of our lassitude: 

The men who held their faces up and stood 
For bold endeavour, we have put away. 


When we shall meet the hour of distress 

Lying before us, on the well-paved road 

Of indolent misuse and timid greed, 

Much will it reconcile us to confess, 

We had wise spirits for our present need 

But drove them out, restive against their goad. 


XIII. 


Two foes must enter into any fight; 

And if the Left to revolution draw, 

Or march, by force to overturn the law, 

Only the gentlemen upon the Right 

Demand the quarrel, cover from the light 

All understanding of essential flaw 

That rifts the house of man; while those who saw 
Danger and remedy, inhabit night. 


Shut out from every pleasaunce of the earth 
Beneath the crumbling walls they mine and sap 
Waiting upon the hour that sees its fall: 

Chaotic is that hour, and brings to birth 
Merciless conflict; to their bitter hap, 

Who would not yield must now surrender all. 


XIV. 


And shall we toll the bell for liberty? 

And call the hired mourners in to praise 
The beauty of the time that used to be, 
When self-respect was more than length of days 
Gelded by fat ease and security? 

For price and credit govern all our ways, 
The public servants kneel for their decree; 
The printed words to gain our eye engage 
But are set out to advertise, for we 

Are ever tutored by the power that pays 
In its advantage; say not, we are free, 

But grant dictatorship, with open phrase. 


So must we mold these forces to our will 
Or, through all change, remain their servants still. 


XV. 


Almost, when tired of this sordid time, 

It seems that betterment would well require 
Some tyrant, reeking from essential crime 

But cognizant of the diviner fire. 

’Gainst every worth deep treacheries to prime, 
By deft persuasion to entice it, higher; 

Still by corruption’s art to grow and climb, 
Wide-rooted will he spread, in blood and mire: 
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Yet such, by every dainty bait they lime 
Tend ever to the goal of their desire, 

The evanescent dream their hearts enshrine 
Made sensible, to vantage or inspire. 


Our modern captains swift to rapine speed, 
But see no vision, understand no need. 


(‘Sonnet Sequence’, by Helen Geddes, is in two 
parts. The second part will appear in the February 
number of THE CANADIAN Fosum.) 
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TO AN ARTIST 


I have watched over you, my friend, 

As you translated my life, 

Into that subtle texture of your own; 

Watched, as first you drew within your breath, my 
likeness, 

Until, it swept through all your strands of being, 

And as you blew it out again on clay: 

Saw, how with the fingered passing of your breath, 

The sallow lump of clay took soul and shone! 

A Life that now was yours! No longer mine! 


And as you persevered, my spirit laboured with you, 

As patient! Hopeful! And as downcast! 

As striving and as yearning! 

And O the sad loneliness of all that fearful, anxious 
yearning! 

How well I have understood it! 


O! I am glad that in you,— 

Art is a thing that beats relentlessly, 

And will not give you rest, 

Until you will have blossomed it, 

Into as many forms as bring it closer, 

To the warm perfection of your own idealized self! 


O welcome the pang of its affliction! 

This alone can singe away the useless bulk, 
And leave the essence fine and clear, 

As of the polish of a final work. 


Let many pass by and nod at your creation! 

Do not mind! Struggle with their distant appre- 
hension, 

They have not made it! No, not a fraction! You 
have! 

Lash on that artist self until it yields 

The undrained wells of meaning deep within you, 

As of a clear, maturing stream, 

Upon whose shores a many varied vegetation 
springs. 


And then?—Well—the sea lies ahead! 


Let many misunderstand! It matters not! 
I have seen and I am silent! 
Think only of the truth within yourself! 
It shall put all else to shame! 
JENA SIVITZ 


UKRAINIAN CANADIANA 


FOLLOWED my guide down the cellar steps, 
] The house itself was a comfortable bungalow in 

the North End of Winnipeg; the cellar, which 
underlay the full area of the building, was floored 
with concrete and was hung with heavy curtains 
along three of its walls. When my Urkainian friend 
pulled these curtains aside, I could not help staring 
in astonishment. Built-in bookcases, six shelves 
high, ran around three sides of that large cellar, and 
those shelves were filled with Ukrainian Canadiana. 
Sceptics had asked me incredulously whether there 
were any Ukrainian authors in Canada, and here 
was nearly four hundred feet of shelf-space filled 
with their writings! 

The Ivan Bobersky Library of Winnipeg is a 
unique private collection of all books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals published in Canada in the Ukrain- 
ian language. It is the property of Professor Ivan 
Bobersky, formerly of the University of Lemberg 
but for many years a political émigré resident in 
Winnipeg. The Ukrainian literature of Canada has 
been his hobby, and he has collected a definitive 
library of everything ever published in Canada in 
the Ukrainian tongue. Although there are inevitable 
gaps in his bibliography, especially for the earlier 
years, his present book-hoard is probably as com- 
plete as it is humanly possible to make it. Its extent, 
even to one familiar with the Ukrainians in Canada, 
is very impressive. 

To supply a full library-list would take nearly a 
whole issue of THz CANADIAN Forum. A brief sum- 
mary and analysis of its contents will be more in 
order here. 

In the first place, it should be understood that 
most of this ponderous collection consists of the back 
files of a score of Ukrainian newspapers, together 
with such other periodicals as the annuals of 
churches and benevolent societies. Since there are 
only a quarter of a million Ukrainians in Canada, 
the regular publication of books has not been a com- 
mercial possibility; and the literary activity of these 
people has expressed itself chiefly through the 
newspaper. A great many books have been printed, 
but they have been the crudely manufactured by- 
product of the newspaper plant and not the impos- 
ing stock-in-trade of regular publishing houses. 

A second category calling for brief dismissal is a 
type of cheap reprint imported in sheets from Lem- 
berg or Kiev and then sold with a Canadian card- 
board binding by the newspaper office. 

Still a third group consists of novels, originally 
in English or French, which have been translated 
into Ukrainian by some nameless Winnipeg journal- 
ist and then, after appearing in instalments through 
the newspaper, have been issued in book form in 
order to reap a little extra profit. Dumas, Rider 
Haggard, and Jules Verne are among their favour- 
ites. Issued in similar fashion are reference books, 
obviously. adapted from English, on farming, car- 
pentry, the raising of hogs, and other useful arts. 

The elimination of the foregoing categories still 
leaves several hundred books and pamphlets repre- 
senting the original composition of the Ukrainians in 
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Canada. Sermons and religious polemics account 
for a considerable number of these. Treatises on 
Canadian geography, history, and civics are import- 
ant. There have also been several playwrights, such 
as Maydanik, Kovbel, Petrivsky, Luhovy, and Hun- 
kevich. Short stories have been published by Novak, 
Tyanihore, Ivakh, and others. The most important 
novelist is Michael Petrivsky, a resident of Oshawa, 
Ontario, author of The Magic City (Magichne 
Misto). Much of the best poetry has been scattered 
prodigally through thirty years of newspaper files, 


but important volumes of verse have been issued by 
Theodore Fedik, Vasil Kudrik, Paul Krat, Onufry 
Ivakh, and Ivan Danilchuk. No really great writer 
has yet emerged among the Ukrainian-Canadians, 
but the activity has been great and there is a 
marked crescendo in the quality of the work done. 

The foregoing summary applies only to publica- 
tions in the Ukrainian language. Little of any im- 
portance has been written by Ukrainian-Canadians 
in English. 

Watson KIRKCONNELL 


PETER HOSKIN GOES HOME 
By LEO KENNEDY 


HERE was a man who loved gulls. All day his 

head rang with their cries as he sat at his work, 

and his nights were full of their wheeling flight, 
and the yellow flash of their feet as they dipped 
rapaciously for bits of refuse. He lived with his wife 
and two young children in a small city far inland, 
but he had once lived for a summer by the sea. 

The sea meant more to him than even home and 
family; it was a glimpse that had been permitted 
him of the ultimate majesty and beauty of the world. 
He was not adventurous at heart, and did not care 
to go voyaging across vast expanses of water to far 
off places. But he loved to think of living on some 
thin strip of shore line, with rock and scrub inland, 
the wild sweet pea ravelling at his door, and over- 
— the aching lamentation of the grey-backed 


The man liked to read about people who got their 
living from the sea, because of their nearness to the 
things he loved. He was not interested in the scien- 
tific aspect of gulls; he did not read clever books on 
them, nor go to see the stuffed specimens in the 
little museum that gave his fellow citizens so much 
pride. He did not care a straw for the long names 
that scholars gave to gulls, nor for the details of their 
habitat. He loved them for the way they sailed over 
the choppy water, screaming and tilting their great 
wings, the sun flashing on their white bellies. He 
loved them for the happiness he had felt when he 
lay on the warm sand in that long past summer, 
watching the curled lip of the tide recede from a 
ravel of weeds and mussel shells, tasting the smell 
of small marine life left high on the tide mark. 

Peter Hoskin was the name of this man. He was 
not clever nor ambitious. His conversation was all 
about common things: his work, the sayings of his 
children, the events he read of in the daily papers. 
He moved among men who were quite like himself, 
in that their time and energy were given over to 
their work and families. Yet he sometimes won- 
dered if they, too, cherished some beautiful dream 
like his love for gulls and the sea, brooded over it 
as he brooded, lived with the vision of it as they 
lay beside their wives at night. He wondered if his 
wife, Judith, had some such dream of terrible 
beauty, to colour her thoughts with a sense of the 
wonder and mystery at the core of life. 

But he did not care whether his wife and the 
others had this thing or not; it did not matter to 


him very much. This dream of gulls was a portion 
of his spirit, intimately and sacredly his own. 
* * #* 

Time passed and the man grew older. His hair 
grew a little sparse; his wife lost her first freshness. 
His two sons grew tall, and the elder, John, began 
to work. Judith suffered no inward change, but re- 
mained the calm, adequate woman Peter had mar- 
ried. And Peter Hoskin himself continued to move 
in his small circle. 

But always in solitary moments his ears were 
filled with the sound of surf on a harsh coast, the 
movement of sea winds in scrawny belts of apple 
trees, and the loud, compelling outcry of the free- 
booter gulls. 

His eyes at this time began to give him trouble; 
they ached and swam confusedly as he worked. He 
had his spectacles replaced by a pair of greater 
strength, but this did not amend the disorder. The 
doctor, whom he nervously consulted, recommended 
change, a long holiday in some place well removed 
from his present surroundings. He suggested the 
sea. 

This gathering misfortune disturbed Judith Hos- 
kin from her calm habits of mind. The fear that her 
man might go blind made the placid round of meals, 
work and social calls seem of little consequence. 
She approached as near to panic as her even nature 
would allow. 

A day came when Peter’s eyes quite failed him. 
The ledger before him became a pale, shifting blur; 
a clerk took him home in a taxi, and he sat all after- 
noon in a darkened room, holding his head in his 
hands. The doctor who came that night said testily 
that Peter must go away at once. Peter said that he 
would go and stay at Ebbhaven on Long Island 
Sound, where he had holidayed in that far-off 
summer. 

Judith met the situation promptly; she studied 
railroad routes and schedules, and packed for Peter 
and herself. The following day she helped the stum- 
bling, hesitant man onto the train which took them 
over the first lap of their journey. She knew the 
boys could manage for themselves awhile. She 
stayed with Peter only a week in the small mari- 
time town. She saw to it that the inexpensive hotel 
at which he stayed afforded him sufficient com- 
fort. Then she went back. 

It was a definite retreat. There was about Peter’s 
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movements, and in his slow speech, a restraint that 
seemed directed at her. His misfortune seemed to 
have come between them, to have suspended their 
sympathy and camaraderie, and her heart contracted 
to think that the terrible failing of his sight should 
so disrupt the terms of their old association. She saw 
that he wanted to be alone, and reflected that it 
would probably do: him good, and that when his 
sight mended, he would become his former self. All 
that his eyes needed was rest. She did not know 
that Peter had never been really close to her, and 
that the ties which bound him to her and to their 
home, were slipping with every breath he drew in 
the sea-girt country. Had she known this she would 
not have left him so easily. 

Peter Hoskin found himself alone. And now be- 
gan for him a period of liberty. For he found the 
dimness of his sight restful in this beloved world 
which he had inhabited secretly in the spirit these 
many years. At large in a place that existed only 
because of the sea, he felt closer to his beginnings, 
nearer to his true home. He was all day within 
hearing of the gull wailing that brought on a mood of 
noble sadness. He felt himself removing farther and 
farther from the people he had left inland; he no 
longer thought of his work, nor that he must pre- 
sently return to it. He rested in these days on the 
veranda of the hotel, wearing a cloth cap pulled 
down over his darkly spectacled eyes; rocking quietly 
with his hands folded before him. In the beginning 
of his stay, the few other guests had tried to asso- 
ciate with him, but his diffidence and abstraction 
soon discouraged these. He was brooding over his 
nearness to the things he loved. 

And as the weeks went by his sight improved. 
He began to take walks along the coast. The blur 
in his eyes lessened, and as time passed he could 
recognize distinct hummocks, and tell familiar dunes 
at a distance. He grew strong and active in the sea 
air; he felt as though he were recovering his youth. 
And at night he lived through dreams of the gulls 
he watched by day; in sleep he heard the dull 
spanking of water against the mollusked and slime- 
grown pier props. He heard the sucking of shallow 
eddies among the stones, and the whisper and rat- 
tle of crabs sliding and scuttling over the pebbled 
beach. He heard the gulls themselves, crying out 
for love and sorrow. The gulls wheeled through his 
soul, bringing joy and pain. 

He wrote regularly to his wife, telling of his im- 
provement, but he was not happy to receive the 
letters which she sent him. She was elated to read 
that he was better, and pointed out frugally that 
they could not afford to spend much money, and 
that as soon as he was thoroughly well he must come 
home. She implored him to recover quickly. She 
sent love from the boys and said that they were im- 
patient to see their father again. She said his friends 
enquired for him week by week, and that the office 
had written to say they hoped he soon would be able 
to take up his job. Her letters closed with words 
of love that seemed strange on paper. He wondered 
how they had looked to her as she wrote them. 

Peter Hoskin continued to live with his gulls. 
The old wild exultation which he had experienced 
when watching their flight in the first days of his 
recovery, was tempered now by use, and it seemed 
as though he had settled among these familiar sur- 


eee 


roundings, become part of them in deed as they had 
long been part of him in thought. He wanted only 
to be alone with the gulls and the sea and the sedge, 
to walk through the sea broom and eel grass, and 
feel the slither of sand beneath his feet. He left his 
hotel and went to live with an old couple in a ram. 
shackle, clapboard house on a bluff overlooking the 
Sound. He did this to save money, and because it 
permitted him to lounge about in worn flannels and 
a loose jacket that took no injury from his lolling on 
strips of shingle, and tramping through the sparse 
underbrush at the back of blunt inlets. His face and 
hands became tanned like new chestnuts, and he 
grew a beard. It amused him to think how different 
his appearance was from that of Peter Hoskin, the 
city clerk. 

He made no friends, not even with the clam and 
eel fishers who took a part of their living along the 
coast. But he was a familiar figure whom they 
greeted on meeting, and whose taciturn habit they 
respected. He went out occasionally in his land- 
lord’s boat at low tide, and found pleasure in dredg- 
ing the bottom for hard clams. And he was happiest 
at twilight, when the sun dipped finally behind 
banked clouds, and the gulls flew slowly and clam- 
ourously to perch with gradually subsiding move- 
ment on the streaked, kelp-strewn rocks that 
humped in the arm of the Sound beyond Ebbhaven. 
He would sit till the last light failed, and the salt 
wind from the Atlantic blew chill and weirdly along 
the dunes. Then he would rise and go home. 

The man was unconsciously trying to obliterate 
his former self; to blot out the clerk Peter Hoskin, 
who had a wife, children and friends inland. In his 
speech and bearing, in his appearance and daily 
habit, he might have been one of the seaboard’s 
native inhabitants, so subtly did he copy them, so 
surely adapt himself to their background. He 
avoided strangers carefully, seldom ventured into 
town, and spent long hours loafing about the coves. 
He lapsed deeper and deeper into his environment. 

He still wrote to Judith, but his letters were brief; 
simple statements of the condition of his eyes, and 
his general well being. His eyes were completely 
rested now, and he knew that he could resume his 
work, and with care, keep them tolerably well. But 
he revolted at the thought of going back. Autumn 
was already in the air, and white topped waves 
came racing in from the open sea to sprawl on the 
smooth rocks. . Yet he put off the hour of his going, 
day by day. 

Judith wrote peremptorily to come home. Her 
letter ended on a poignant note of bewilderment and 
unease; she could not understand why he delayed. 
He threw the letter on his table, and taking his top- 
coat, set out to walk along the shore and debate his 
problem. He reflected that his life belonged to 
Judith and the children, but he knew that he was 
farther away from them than he had ever been. He 
did not know clearly what to do. 

He decided that he had served them well, and 
yet in all the time that he had lived with his family, 
he had lived secretly aloof, an exile from his true 
home. He did not care to go back and re-entrench 
himself behind the previous barriers, to live an in- 
ner existence that alienated him from spiritual com- 
munion with those of his own flesh. He was no 
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longer young, and the years still before him were 
his, he felt, to do with as he chose. 

He was alarmed at his boldness in admitting this 
thought. He considered it an act of betrayal, and the 
precepts of righteousness made a hurdygurdy in his 
head. He stamped on over the sand and jingle shells, 
pursuing the devious twists of the tide line, re- 
proaching himself for this disloyalty. He returned 
for supper as the dusk set in, and then sat in his 
unlighted room, thinking of Judith. 

Peter Hoskin did not sleep that night. By turns 
he paced the narrow floor of his room, rustled the 
pages of a book, and moved restlessly on his bed. 
Finally, he dressed himself for bitter weather and 
went out of the house. It was long past midnight, 
and he climbed down the slope of the buff to the 
beach, making his way clumsily under the thin star- 
light. He began to walk, striding like a ghost against 
the wilderness of sand and brush. 

Under his coat, his heart beat a sharp tattoo as 
the brisk motion against the wind’s force whipped 
his blood. His mind began to clear of its distress as 
he set himself the physical task of breaking through 
powerful gusts of wind that swirled landward, far- 
flung and minor currents of a gale spending itself 
out at sea. 

He had planned to weigh himself in a just bal- 
ance, and to acquaint himself with the clear terms 
of his duty. He saw himself riding back over the 
bright rails to his home and job and secret hunger; 
he saw himself assuming a false face of cheerfulness 
and greeting his friends with a warmth which they 
would imagine to be as sincere as their own. But 
with the wind shouting past his head and thrusting 
at his chest—with the wild sound of water breaking 
and reforming to break again—with the crunch and 
grind of wet pebbles beneath his feet, and the ragged 
length of tossed weed slapping his legs as he passed 
—Peter Hoskin’s last resistance perished. 

The wind dropped and was replaced by fog, yet 
he walked on, with no sense of discomfort or time. 
His clothes were damp, his face and beard wet with 
moisture; his boots squelched with the water that 
had soaked them as he stumbled through un- 
suspected rock pools. He was breathing well with- 
out fatigue, and his heart shouted within him. 

Far out at sea a bell muttered, and the sound of 
it came thinly through the fog. The fog banked 
densely, broke, trailed out in straggling wisps, closed 
up again and muffled his head, now swirled about his 
feet, now shrouded him completely. He walked 
more cautiously, picking his way in places, stopping 
at times to hear the sibilant licking of the incoming 
tide as it crawled by inches up the beach. A dog 
barked inland, and through the fog it sounded like 
the cough of a tubercular. A crab scuttled from 
under his feet, and he stood where he was to let it 
pass 


He thought of the gulls huddled on their rocky 
terraces, waiting for the sun to disperse the mist, 
shifting sullenly on their yellow legs and at times 
craning their necks. He imagined them waiting for 
light, before they launched on thrashing wings, and 
rose abruptly to describe majestic arcs before they 
plunged with raucous screams for food. 

Fog damp seeped finally through his clothes, 
making his skin creep with cold. He brushed his 
beard, and his hand slid over it as over the wet pelt 


of an animal. He did not know how far he had 
walked nor how long, but he surmised the dawn. 
He stamped his feet and beat his arms across his 
chest, waiting with his gulls for the last thinning of 
the mist, anticipating the first clarion gull cry. He 
turned from the beach and followed the rising 
ground up a bank sparsely grown with sedge. His 
groping hands found a great smooth stone half 
buried in the sandy earth, and climbing onto it, he 
composed himself to wait. 

Dawn broke shortly after. The light at first 
barely showed through the mist, but as it strength- 
ened, the fog lifted and dissolved altogether. The 
sun moved higher and a faint warmth began to steal 
over the man’s tired body. Insects began to throb in 
a clump of green beside the stone, and Peter 
Hoskin’s strained senses responded to each rasp and 
trill. An unseen sandpiper fluted reedily, and then 
the forerunners of the gull host came, flying strongly 
from behind a now visible headland, vomiting their 
harsh cries as, with trailing webs and gaping bills 
they flashed down in the sunlight, snatching at little 
fish carried by the tide, bellying and swerving, 
sliding down the air at a sharp angle to rest with a 
clumsy flutter on the tumbling water, rising from it, 
to skirl in a dazzling circle of white overhead. 

Peter Hoskin slid from his rock and moved stiffly 
down to the water’s edge. Desolation was spread 
around him, and he threw his arms passionately 
above his head, shouting at the gulls and beckoning 
them. He knew himself to be unchangeably identified 
with these untamed birds, and with the sights, 
sounds and smells of the sea. Their peace and tu- 
mult were such that he could not give his heart to 
gulls as a scrap to bicker over, by returning inland. 
Judith and his sons were no longer of his life; and 
ps had broken for ever with the things they stood 

or. 

He felt very tired and peaceful, as if he had come 
safely home after a long and perilous journey among 
strangers. He knew that he would write to Judith 
and tell her, and that to frustrate her attempts to 
reach him, he would go away. It would be very 
simple for a middle-aged squatter to move about, 
working a little here and there, tramping his way 
from point to point. And presently he would find a 
place on this long Atlantic seaboard where he could 
settle obscurely. It did not matter to him that the 
shock to his wife would hurt her terribly; that there 
would be questions which she could not answer, 
explanations which she could not give. He decided 
that his sons would be able to support her, and re- 
mained unmoved at the thought of not seeing them 
again. They were not his sons, but another’s, just as 
Judith was not his wife. 

‘ He began to walk back in the direction of the 
ouse. 
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THE WIDOW AT WINDSOR 


THE QUEEN AND Mr. GLapsTONeE, 1845-1879, by Philip 
Guedalla (Musson Book Co.; pp. 457; $5.00). 


HERE is a crying need for a new and authorita- 

tive study of Gladstone. The thirty years which 
have passed since Morley poured his copious en- 
thusiasm into three ponderous volumes have brought 
a generation which finds the personality thus pre- 
sented a trifle unconvincing. The stately movements 
seem at times a bit spasmodic; the trailing clouds of 
glory have become somewhat tattered. Morley’s 
very adulation too often defeats its purpose, 
especially as one’s suspicion grows that his admira- 
tion was at times directed toward the more priggish 
side of his hero, or toward qualities which, however 
admirable in Victorian eyes, are apt in these days 
to have a flavour of canting hypocrisy. Gladstone’s 
reputation has perhaps suffered less from the at- 
tacks of his enemies than from the injudicious en- 
thusiasm of his friends. 

It was, therefore, with hope for a new and bal- 
anced presentation that one heard of Mr. Guedalla’s 
projected work on Gladstone’s papers. Possibly it is 
because those hopes were misdirected that one finds 
the initial result a trifle disappointing. But I think 
it must also be said that Mr. Guedalla, in choosing a 
particular aspect of Gladstone’s activities to which 
to devote his attention, has picked on the least valu- 
able or enlightening of the various topics which 
must have suggested themselves, and has in conse- 
quence contributed far less of significance than one 
had a right to expect. 

For, however important his relations with the 
Queen may have been, their formal expression 
could hardly be expected to cast a new light upon 
the character of Gladstone. The letters are inter- 
esting when seen in a true relation to their back- 
ground. They give a real impression of the patience, 
the tact, the persistence of Gladstone in the face of 
the incarnate problem who was Queen of England. 
But because they are formal and tactful and re- 
strained, they lack that full revelation of personality 
which would be so desirable; and though flashes of 
this come out in isolated notes to the Queen’s pri- 
vate secretary, they are merely asides in a carefully 
staged tableau. In his relations to the Queen, Glad- 
stone is perforce an actor whose personality is lim- 
ited by his role; and so long as we see him only in 
that role, we can expect no new revelation of his 
character. 

Actually, the person who emerges most vividly 
from these pages is not Gladstone, but the Queen 
herself. Again, it cannot be said that the impres- 
sion one gets is particularly new or startling. The 
material offered may be new, but its effect is merely 
to confirm the picture which has been built up by 
material already available. But the supplementary 
details are none the less interesting; for while the 
earlier correspondence deals with innocuous mat- 


ters of routine, the bulk of the volume is concerned 
with Gladstone’s ministry of 1868-74—the transition 
period during which Victoria began to change from 
Albert’s widow to Disraeli’s Empress. 

The outline of this change is sketched in Mr. 
Guedalla’s introduction, which has more of sobriety 
than most of his writings yet sacrifices none of his 
accustomed felicity. Gladstone’s great mini 
opened six years after the death of the Prince Con. 
sort. The royal widow was still inconsolable; the 
trappings of the Albertine cult still flourished un. 
withered. But for all that, the Queen was beginning 
to recognize, almost unconsciously, that there were 
some decisions which could not be referred to any 
direct precedent in the canon of Albert’s opinions, 
Or perhaps that canon had become so perfectly fixed 
in the royal mind that any personal decision could 
not fail to be in harmony with it. In any case, the 
widow of Albert was beginning to appear remark- 
ably synonymous with the grand-daughter of George 
III. Her political creed was still imperfect. She had 
not yet developed that wholesale detestation of 
Gladstonian liberalism in all its roots and branches 
which was to blossom under Disraeli’s tuition. But 
even in 1868 it is doubtful whether the Queen was 
quite so temperamentally sympathetic to Gladstone 
as Mr. Guedalla would like to believe; and though 
for the present her vigorous opinions are concerned 
with such matters as the dangers of railway travel, 
the iniquity of the Irish, and the immorality of the 
agitation for Women’s Rights, all the circumstances 
have been prepared for a realization of the import- 
ance of her own will and opinions in the widest po- 
litical sphere. Even without Disraeli, that final de 
velopment could hardly have been delayed much 
longer. 

This is the chief impression which one gathers 
from the present volume of documents. The next 
volume will find the Queen in her final stage of men- 
tal and political rigidity, and engaged in that irre- 
pressible conflict with Gladstone which had so many 
unhappy manifestations. This stage, like the earlier 
one, has been fully outlined in available publications. 
One will, of course, welcome the appearance of 
further illustrative material. But unless it contains 
more significant revelations than the present volume, 
one will still regret that Mr. Guedalla’s efforts were 
not devoted to some other aspect whose value to the 
student might have been greater than the present 


work. 
Epcar McInnis 


STUDIED QUIETNESS 


Au Kine, by W. Somerset Maugham (Doubleday, 
Doran & Gundy; pp. 306; $2.50). 


For this volume of short stories Mr. Maugham 
turns again to the F.M.S., which is not, as the 
innocent might suppose, Foreign Missions Society, 
but Federated Malay States. Opportunities of in- 
iquity seem to be just as limited in these exotic and 
stodgy communities as they are in what we cursorily 
term civilization, for of the six stories, four turn on 
marital infidelity, or some variety of the crime pas- 
sionnel, and one on the theme of the woman who 
gets her man. Eccentricity of plot, however, has 
never been the chief merit or fault of this author, 
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and he contrives to lend an individual touch to 
familiar situations with all his usual artistry. 

There is indeed a quiet dependability to Mr. 
Maugham. He seldom surprises us, but rarely dis- 
appoints. Several of these stories are in the familiar 
convention of the double narrator, (a) telling the 
story as (b) told it to him. The character of (a), 
the blasé and superior gentleman who cannot be 
shocked, or indeed even surprised, is a useful con- 
vention for giving a smooth colloquial ease, with a 
minimum of disturbing comment, to any story, how- 
ever violent. At the same time (b) the narrator 
who has himself played a part in the events, is free 
to supply whatever passion and personal interest is 
needed. It is, however, a convention which on ac- 
count of its complexity needs careful handling, and 
natural as it may seem on reflection, has to our ears 
an air of superfluous complication that may easily 
seem a mannerism. 

As a matter of fact, the stories that stand out most 
clearly in the memory are those where this device is 
disregarded, the acute though objective study of a 
man with all the virtues except physical courage, as 
he is seen through the eyes of a loyal wife, and the 
impact of a wanton Russian woman on an honour- 
able, innocent Scottish prig. The tale of the lady 
missionary and the drunken beachcomber is the only 
one into which the element of humour enters; the 
others are saved from melodrama only by the 
studied quietness of Mr. Maugham’s manner, and 
the willing suspension of disbelief that accompanies 
an exotic setting. . 

This is not one of Somerset Maugham’s greatest 
works; there is nothing quite as good as the story of 
the ambitious pianist in First Person Singular, for 
example, and the raw hilarity of The Narrow Cor- 
ner is missing. The stories are, however, uniformly 
good, interesting, and well told. If they add nothing 
outstanding to Mr. Maugham’s reputation, they will 
not diminish it. 

L. A. MacKay 


WILL THE INVESTOR PAY? 

Tue AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM, prepared 
for the National Transportation Committee, by 
Harold G. Moulton and associates (The Brook- 
ings Institution; pp. lxix, 915; $3.00). 

Tue Investor Pays, by Max Lowenthal (A. Knopf; 
pp. 406, ix). 

N the fifty volumes published to date in the Insti- 

tute of Economics series by the Brookings Insti- 

tution no one volume has been as crucial to the eco- 
nomic position of the United States or indeed of 
North America as this volume on transportation, not 
excepting the important volumes on war debts and 
on Japan, and yet no volume shows such obvious 
signs of haste in preparation. It includes the Report 
of the National Transportation Committee together 
with the supplemental report of Alfred E. Smith 
and a survey of problems of transportation in rela- 
tion to railways, waterways, highways, pipe lines, 
air transport, terminals, city planning, and ‘the need 
for a new transportation policy’. 

The work was undertaken by the committee and 
Dr. Moulton and his staff on a letter of invitation 
signed by seventy-two organizations including four 
universities, two banking associations, and sixty- 
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All who know SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND will 
grasp the intention and design of this great work. 
Twenty-eight distinguished contributors describe 
every aspect of English life in this rich period. The 
illustrations include 120 full-page plates in half-tone 
and line, and many others in the text, practically all 
from contemporary sources. 
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tion ‘collectively the greatest and most important 
industry of our country, the railroads have operated 
in this year at staggering deficits’. ‘Only wise and 
timely Federal aid has averted the financial break- 
down of important systems.’ The situation ‘has given 
rise to a severe decline in the value of the $19,500,- 
000,000 of railroad obligations and shares and has 
occasioned concern to institutions which hold such 
obligations among their assets; representing in part 
the savings of that thrifty portion of our population 
which is to be found among the policyholders of in- 
surance companies and the depositors in savings 
banks’. Of a total bonded debt of $7,575 millions, 
insurance companies held $3,898 millions (life in- 
surance 3,138), banks 2,173 millions, and educa- 
tional institutions and foundations, about equally 
divided over 550 millions. In his proposed solutions 
to the problem Dr. Moulton continues to hold, as in 
his earlier volumes Waterways vs. Railway and The 
St. Lawrence Navigation and Power Project, that 
waterways are woefully inefficient and that govern- 
ment construction of waterways involves subsidies 
which operate through competition to the disadvan- 
tage of railways. The American taxpayer has paid 
heavily for the education of its West Point army 
engineers in canal construction. In the main he foots 
the bill for canals, since tolls are of slight conse- 
quence, and allows the private shipper to compete 
with the railway. His calculations would carry 
greater conviction if railway costs were shown to 
include capital written off in railway re-organiza- 
tions. The investor has paid, according to the late 
Sir Henry Thornton, on railways west of the Missis- 
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sippi River in the United States 874 millions in re- 
organizations and ‘securities to the amount of 1,141 
millions were stepped down from a superior to an 
inferior position’. According to Mr. Lowenthal, in 
an analysis of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company, he continues to pay. 

As to whether the investor must continue to pay, 
Dr. Moulton goes much further in his analysis than 
an attack on waterways. Air transport has been 
heavily subsidized and highways have tended to 
escape from the subsidy class. He quotes with ap- 
proval the evidence of Dean Davenport, ‘I have 
known railroad service from the outside for over 
half a century and its most pronounced feature, next 
to safety of operation and special equipment of the 
de luxe trains, has been its indifference to changing 
conditions and the growing necessities of a rapidly 
advancing civilization. By these short-sighted poli- 
cies long continued the railroads have reduced them- 
selves to agencies for maintaining tracks, locomo- 
tives and the most ordinary freight cars and day 
coaches, handling the grosser freight and keeping up 
terminals, while private companies have skimmed 
the cream off the transportation business.’ Can- 
adians may consider themselves fortunate that one 
American, Van Horne, was sufficiently convinced of 
the seriousness of these losses to insist that the 
C.P.R. retain control over Pullman, express, and 
other services. In his discussion on terminals which, 
according to Mr. Loree, ‘alone represent a greater 
amount of money than all the remainder of the prop- 
erties of the roads’, the argument continues in favour 
of unification. For the whole industry a unified 
transportation policy carried out under a stronger 
federal control and a re-organized Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is regarded as the solution. 

The volume assumes that realignments will not 
involve further payment on the part of the investor. 
‘Our conclusion is that if the question is viewed 
from the standpoint of the equities either of the em- 
ployees or of the rate-paying public as against the 
unions there is no force in the suggestion that the 
stock capitalization of the roads should be cut down,’ 
but ‘our judgment is that one of the most serious 
aggravating factors is the rigidity with which cer- 
tain major costs of doing business stay up in the 
face of a general liquidation—and among these rigid 
costs railway rates are conspicuous’. “The burden of 
freight rates on farm produce measured by the ratio 
of rate per ton to value, more than doubled from 
1928 to 1932.’ It is suggested that the financial struc- 
ture should be made more flexible by placing great- 
er emphasis on stocks than on bonds and ‘that there 
is neither a legal nor an economic basis for this tacit 
recognition of a quasi preferred status of the bonded 
debt as against. the stock equity of the railroads’. 
And this in spite of enormous sums ploughed back 
from surplus into the railways. 

Will this suggestion meet the wishes of insur- 
ance companies? It is perhaps asking too much 
from a volume already nearly one thousand pages 
in length, but Dr. Moulton might well have spared 
much space to discuss the relations of his theories 
on money to the general problem at greater length. 
‘Railroads were able to attract capital in a volume 
at least proportional to their importance in the na- 
tional economy.’ In other words, in the search for 
suitable securities on the part of insurance com- 


panies who have accumulated funds through the 
persistent efforts of thousands of insurance agents, 
the railroads have been favourably regarded. There 
is no attempt here to suggest the far-reaching efforts 
of this steady pressure to divert credit into long- 
term securities. The attempt to make the world 
safe for the investor and for the policy-holder in- 
volves more drastic measures than this volume sug. 
gests. The possibility of restricting technological 
advance and consequent rapid depreciation through 
obsolescence is abhorred, but protection of the raii- 
roads has dangerous implications in that direction. 
Mr. Lowenthal, for example, fails to mention the 
influence of the Panama Canal on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul Railway. Industrialism based 
on iron and steel and coal must be adapted to the 
demands of industrialization based on gasoline. The 
investor can apparently be saved only by monetary 
policy. The power of the state alone remains to 
break the stalemate of depression and investors’ 
security. 

The implications for Canada are of fundamental 
importance. The basic New York-Chicago railway 
rate is a key to the Canadian as well as to the 
American rate structure. Canadian roads are in 
competition with American roads and the rate struc- 
ture on both sides is tied to a competitive situation. 
The results have been shown in Canada in govern- 
mental construction of the St. Lawrence canals to 
place Montreal on a basis of equality with New 
York, and it was not until enormous sums had been 
spent and until the turn of the century when the 
St. Lawrence canals were completed to 14 feet, that 
the task was achieved. Waterways have played a 
central role in Canadian development and Canadians 
will continue unable to appreciate the conclusions 
of American works on transportation. Government 
ownership protects certain investors in Canada. We 
must continue with our own approach to transpor- 
tation problems, but realize that disturbances in the 
United States are reflected directly in Canada. The 
trend of monetary policy in the United States will 
strengthen more definitely the trend of monetary 
policy in Canada. 

H. A. Innis 


CHARLES LAMB 


CuarLtes Lams AND His Conremporariss, by Ed- 
mund Blunden (Macmillans in Canada; pp. ix, 
215; $2.25). 

Everysopy’s Lams; illustrated. Edited by A. C. 
Ward (Bell—Clark Irwin; pp. xxviii, 554; $3.00). 

N another twelve months we shall be celebrating 
the centenary of the death of Charles Lamb, and 
we may expect that 1934 will produce a fine crop of 
new editions and fresh comment. But neither of 
these volumes seems to have been produced in con- 
scious anticipation of the centenary. Mr. Blunden’s 

book we owe to the fact that he was invited in 1932 

to give the Clark Lectures at Cambridge, and that 

he chose this subject having been occupied for some 
time with researches intended to lead to a much 
larger and more detailed study. But he would 
doubtless be the first to feel that after all it is per- 
haps more fitting that his attempt to rescue Lamb 
from neglect should be made in this less formidable 
manner. In these seven lectures, which differ from 
the essay manner only perhaps in using a more gen- 
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erous amount of illustrative quotation, he is better 
able to convey the peculiar richness of Lamb’s way- 
ward genius, and to declare at once what he sees in 
him: ‘the splendid range of his veiled mind, the 
freedom of his sympathies, his command of human 
experience and his intuitive adventures in the 
visionary or abstract.’ 

It is, however, unfortunate that this delicate and 

admirable appreciation of Lamb should be written 
in a manner which, though subtly attuned to the 
tastes of his Cambridge audience and in part due to 
the influence of Lamb’s own pleasing quaintnesses, 
is therefore not so well adapted to reach that larger 
public which is still unaware of the power and scope 
of Lamb’s critical genius, and only inclined to recog- 
nize him as a ‘gentle-hearted’ humourist and a 
charming essayist with old-fashioned and romantic 
tastes. 

It probably seemed quite natural to Arnold Ben- 
nett some twenty or thirty years ago, in one of those 
manuals written for his large circle of readers, to 
recommend Lamb’s essays and letters as the best 
introduction to a study of English literature, leading 
to such intimate and pleasant acquaintance with his 
great contemporaries at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and equally well planting an enthusi- 
asm for the Elizabethans or the great prose writers 
of the seventeenth century. But today—and par- 
ticularly on this continent—it might seem perhaps 
a little doubtful to offer as a guide to all and sundry 
this humorous and ‘very reasonable romantic’. And 
yet for all those who are not concerned merely with 
the knowledge of literary movements or currents of 
thought, and whose sympathies are not narrowed 
by fixed prejudices to certain schools or types, but 
who wish to enter fully into the English tradition 
and savour its distinct and individual quality, I do 
not know a safer or more intelligent guide than 
Charles Lamb. And Mr. Blunden has done a valu- 
able piece of work in emphasizing once more the 
unlimited range of his sympathies, his profound 
knowledge and understanding, his greatness of 
stature even when seen by the side of Coleridge 
and judged by his attitude to Shakespeare or Donne 
or Keats, and above all his triumphant and never- 
failing joy and delight in reading and possessing and 
talking about books. 

It may be that today it is fashionable to approve 
a sterner, more severe, even more professional atti- 
tude. Criticism, according to the accepted voice to- 
day, may not be considered as itself an art; it is dis- 
tinguished from art, in that it ‘must always profess 
an end in view, which, roughly speaking, appears to 
be the elucidation of works of art and the correc- 
tion of taste’. I do not think that Lamb or his con- 
temporaries would have approved of such arid limi- 
tations. They would have laughed pleasantly at the 
idea of assuming these judicial and corrective func- 
tions, this formal magistracy of criticism. They were 
themselves writers and readers who loved to talk 
about books and exchange views and tastes with 
their friends; connoisseurs—amateurs—artists even 
—anything rather than serious professional advisers, 
seeking to discover and enforce some common and 
generally accepted code. The glory of Lamb is that 
he refused to accept the fashion of his own day, or 
of an earlier age, that he was frankly and delight- 
edly an individualist, enjoying his own freaks and 
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fancies, and at the same time revelling in all the 
magnificent variety of his splendidly catholic tastes. 

The full significance of Lamb as a critic is hardly 
apparent in Everybody’s Lamb, which was bound to 
be a selection chiefly from the Essays of Elia and the 
Letters; but for those who have not yet made his 
acquaintance it should serve as an excellent intro- 
duction. Some would probably prefer a few more 
of the literary essays instead of this series of not 


very distinguished illustrations. 
HeErsert Davis 


MONEY 


Wuat Everysopy Wants To Know Asout Money, 
by G. D. H. Cole (Ryerson Press; pp. 544; $1.50). 


TREATISE on money that can be read and un- 
derstood by the average man, yet not so over- 
simplified as to be both useless and an insult to the 
intelligence, is something that is long overdue. This 
volume is planned and edited by G. D. H. Cole, 
whose Intelligent Man’s Guide appeared last year 
and is still something of a best seller. He has en- 
listed the services of eight other Oxford trained 
economists, and with their assistance has produced 
the best monetary text-book as yet available for the 
common man and voter. 

The work is divided into twelve chapters, each 
dealing with a special branch of the subject. Of 
these, the first two and the last two have been 
written by the editor himself, while each of the re- 
maining eight has been done by a different expert. 
The whole tone of the book is singularly objective, 
and almost too great an effort has been made to 
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keep controversy and special pleading out of a hope- 
lessly controversial subject. Yet compared to cer- 
tain recent productions of orthodox economists it 
seems almost coldly scientific. 

The first half of the book deals with Money and 
the World Crisis; Central Banking; Commercial 
Banks and Credit; Foreign Trade and the Ex- 
changes; and Capital and Investment. These chap- 
ters give one an excellent grasp of the modern 
mechanism by which the money power acts and 
dominates our industrial and commercial system. 
Money and Prices deals, among other things, with 
that elusive joker the Quantity Theory of Money. It 
is not quite as easy reading as some of the other 
chapters, but the subject is not simple. Investment 
and Public Finance might, but won’t, be read with 
profit at Ottawa. The same may be said of the chap- 
ter on Debt. 

A specially entertaining chapter is devoted to 
Four Monetary Heretics; and we are told that this 
was the most difficult to write of all in the book. It 
contains perhaps the best reasoned analysis of Major 
Douglas’ Social Credit Scheme, and of his famous 
A+B Theorem. The critic disposes of the theorem 
with some difficulty, but he does nothing to dispose 
of the general claim made by the Douglasites: that 
since the basis of bank loans is. the general credit of 
the community as a going concern, there is no reason 
why a small group of frock coats should be allowed 
to graft unto themselves all the profits that come 
from the issue of such loans. The treatment of Pro- 
fessor Soddy’s work is mostly ‘damning with faint 
praise’ and deploring the moral fervour with which 
his arguments are presented. As if a Scot could 
present them in any other fashion! Here again the 
main contention is left unanswered. Soddy claims, 
and demonstrates in detail, that the haphazard crea- 
tion of ‘Fiat Money’ by bank loans and its equally 
haphazard withdrawal just when most needed, 
merely because these modern counterfeiters, the 
bankers, have become justly uneasy over the safety 
of their 9/10ths air containing ‘Credits’, is a device 
perfectly designed to produce those alternating 
booms and depressions from which we have suffered 
with increasing severity since 1844. 

The third heretic is Silvio Gesell, whose chief 
idea is that of a constantly depreciating currency 
that requires stamps to be affixed every month to 
keep it at its nominal value. This prevents hoarding 
and equalizes to some extent the positions of buyer 
and seller. Professor Irving Fisher and others have 
tried it out in some parts of the U.S.A. using local 
scrip. It has also been tried and found highly suc- 
cessful in the little Austrian town of Wérgl, where 
an issue of only thirty thousand ‘schilling’ notes was 
made by the mayor. ‘Within four months the town 
had accomplished public works to the value of one 
hundred thousand schilling. Tax collections were 
eight times greater than before. Unemployment was 
reduced enormously and the shopkeepers were pros- 
perous.’ Naturally enough the National Bank of 
Austria feared for its monopoly and haled the enter- 
prising Burgomeister before the courts to answer 
for his misdeeds. 

The fourth heretic is Robert Eisler, with his Cur- 
rent Money, for day to day purchases; and Bank 
Money, for long contractual obligations. His views 
are examined, and also regretfully found wanting. 


seemed 


This section is brightened by a foot note that merits 
quotation. In his preface to one of Dr. Eisler’s 
books, Mr. Vincent Vickers, former Director of the 
Bank of England, writes: ‘I am fully qualified to 
tell the public that, in my view, it is entirely mis. 
taken if it believes that the monetary system of this 
country is normally managed by ‘recognized mone- 
tary experts’ working in accordance with the most 
scientific and up-to-date methods known to modern 
economists.’ The Senate Committee on Banking 
seems to have reached a similar conclusion in Wash- 
ington. Fortunately for public confidence in Canada, 
no one has as yet succeeded in lifting the lid of our 
own banking system. 

In the concluding chapters the book becomes 
more polemical as Cole presents his case for the 
nationalization of banks. To make the Bank of Eng- 
land in fact what it already is in name, will not be 
enough. Bankers being what they are, the commer- 
cial banks will sabotage and wreck the best efforts 
of any government which threatens their monopoly. 
‘The Money Power preys on the country in times 
of peace, and conspires against it in adversity.’ 
These words were spoken in 1896, when bankers 
were just beginning to exploit their opportunities. 
If we are to prevent a repetition of their recent 
efforts it will only be through the action of an en- 
lightened electorate; enlightened and made sus- 
picious through the knowledge gained from such 
books as this. 

A. GouLpING 


INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


Denmark’s Ricut TO GREENLAND, by Knud Berlin 
(Oxford University Press; pp. 185; $1.00). 
Foreicn Poticy From a Back BEncu, by T. P. Con- 
nell-Evans (Oxford University Press; pp. xv, 
185; $2.25). 
Tue Reticious FounpDATIONS OF INTERNATIONALISM, 
ian Bentwich (Thomas Nelson; pp. 288; 
R. BERLIN’S book is the Danish reply to a 
number of Norwegian accounts of Norway’s 
case for Greenland, and in particular to the English 
edition of Professor Skeie’s book, Greenland, a Dis- 
pute Between Norway and Denmark, which is pre- 
faced by a statement of Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, hon- 
orary secretary of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. This book, according to Dr. Berlin, 
‘contains abundant evidence that the writer is 
wrongly informed on a number of important points 
and which, moreover, may mislead the public by 
conveying the impression that Professor Skeie’s 
book may safely be relied on by anyone wishing to 
form an objective opinion of the points at issue.’ As 
the Permanent Court of International Justice has 
recently decided that Denmark’s claim to Greenland 
is the better one, this book is no longer of import- 
ance, save as an historical record of the matters in 
issue. It is interesting to Canadians, however, for 
two reasons. The Canadian Government has given 
notice on a number of occasions that all of the lands 
between the Northern coast of the Dominion and the 
North Pole are Canadian, and as this claim may at 
some time be disputed, the arguments and decisions 
in this case may be important. The second reason is 
that an important dispute as to sovereignty over 
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territory, which had in it the possibilities of war, 
was settled by an international court, and settled 
apparently to the satisfaction of both parties at a 
time when peace machinery was generally pooh- 

poohed. It is heartening to know that occasionally 
it TW icas prove effective, in the relations of civilized 
nations at least. 

Mr. Conwell-Evans’ book is a study based on the 
papers of Lord Noel-Buxton written during the 
period 1904-1918. It is of unusual interest because 
it not only gives a dramatic picture of the foreign 
policy and relations of Great Britain during that 
period, but it shows how little influence the average 
citizen, or even important members of a party in 
power, like Noel-Buxton, had on the foreign policy 
of their country, and how difficult it was even to get 
information as to what the Foreign Secretary and 
the Foreign Office were doing. Lord Noel-Buxton’s 
picture of Sir Edward Grey and of the Foreign Office 
is not particularly flattering, as a few of the follow- 
ing passages will indicate: — 


Had Grey the virile outlook of a Castlereagh or the bold 
energy of a Palmerston, even if he lacked the international 
sense of a Woodrow Wilson . . . he might have succeeded in 
breaking out of the cage into which he had been trapped by 
his predecessor. He followed the line of least resistance and 

ively sg rm upon = road already marked out for 
ia te ha Lansdowne and his Foreign Office Advisers. . 

Not to — affected by these persistent anti-German views 
held by the highest officials would have required in a states- 
man unusual calibre, a first-hand knowledge of Europe and 
something of an international mind. Unfortunately, Sir Ed- 
ward Grey had none of these qualifications. . . . His ignor- 
ance of Germany and of foreign countries in ‘general caused 
him to lean heavily on the officials and to share their defects, 
notably their disastrous inability to appreciate the constitu- 
tional and Lape forces in Germany. . 

Grey was ag ig conscientious and just, but he seemed 
to doubt whether the Germans were genuinely good people 
and they knew that he doubted it. 


Many of the interesting documents which de- 
scribe the relations of Great Britain, France, and 
Russia during the pre-war period are now common 
knowledge. But one is again impressed by the way 
in which arrangements made by the military officials 
of France and Britain seem to have forced respon- 
sible British ministers into a position from which 
there was no escape, despite their continual assur- 
ances to the House of Commons that they were not 
bound in any way. The aristocratic and autocratic 
traditions and methods of the Foreign Office, too, 
made of it and of British foreign policy, a thing 
apart from the life and very often the desires of the 
people generally. 

Mr. Norman Bentwich, a former Attorney-Gen- 
eral to the Government of Palestine and as now, 
Professor of the International Law of Peace at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, writes with un- 
usual insight about the influence that religions have 
had on international law and relations. The picture, 
on the whole, is a tragic one, for it seems that, 
granted the noblest of principles and ideals and with 
the best will in the world, men are capable of so 
perverting these that the result is chaos, destruc- 
tion and incredible suffering. As he points out, there 
is no doubt about the complete pacificism of the 
earlier followers of Jesus, but after Christianity had 
been taken over by the State and had become re- 
spectable, the transformation began which was to 
turn a pacifist into a militant religion, so that, as 


Lecky says, it is doubtful whether, with the excep- 
tion of Islam, any agency has been so fruitful of war 
as the Christian creed; or, as Hardy puts it: — 


After two thousand years of Mass, 
We have got as far as poison gas. 


The problem today, writes Mr. Bentwich, is of 
time, space and morals. Scientists and business men 
have grappled with the first two. Statesmen, mor- 
alists, and religious leaders have failed to grapple 
with the third. But as the author rightly points out 
in his conclusion, ‘Humanity has struck its tents 
again, and is on the march, either to union or to 
perdition.’ As far as the casual observer can judge 
in this year of grace, 1934, perdition seems to be the 


next stop. 
N. A. MacKenzie 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Dare THE ScHoot Bump a New Socran 
OrpErR? by George S. Counts (Geo. J. 
McLeod; No. 11, the John Day Pamph- 
lets; pp. 56; 35 cents). 


This is another in the admirable 
series of pamphlets published by the 
John Day Co., a series which affords 
some of the best reading on current 
problems that is to be found on this 
continent. Professor Counts, whose 
pamphlet has already gone through 
several printings, is one of those who 
are endeavouring to rescue American 
education from the dreary mechanical 
pedantry with which it has been poi- 
soned by Columbia Teachers’ College. 
He presents here a challenge to Amer- 
ican educators to face the question of 
what they are seeking as their ultimate 
aim, and his argument is that they can 
aim at nothing short of a complete re- 
construction of our social order, i.e., 
the school must become an instrument 
for the overthrow of capitalism. In- 
stead of that, it is one of the main but- 
tresses of the established order. Profes- 
sor Counts is especially severe on most 
of the self-styled progressive educa- 
tionists because their social theory is 
one of complete anarchic individualism; 
and he is frankly contemptuous of most 
of his academic colleagues for their re- 
fusal to accept social obligations. He 
believes that educators must frankly 
accept the fact that they are indoctri- 
nating their pupils with certain social 
beliefs and that they must therefore 
ask themselves—what social beliefs? 
His description of the class of liberals 
to which most teachers belong deserves 
quotation: — 


Persons who are fairly well off, who 
have abandoned the faith of their fath- 
ers, who assume an agnostic attitude to- 
wards all important questions, who 
pride themselves on their open-minded 
ness and tolerance, who favour in a 
mild sort of way fairly liberal pro- 
grammes of social reconstruction, who 
are full of good will and humane sen- 
timent, who have vague aspirations for 
world peace and human brotherhood, 
who are genuinely distressed at the 
sight of unwonted cruelty, mischief or 
suffering, and who perhaps serve to 
soften the bitter clashes of those real 
forces that govern the world; but who, 
in spite of all their good qualities, have 
no deep and abiding loyalties, possess 
no convictions for which they would 
sacrifice over-much, would find it hard 
to live without their customary mater- 
ial comforts, are rather insensitive to the 
customary forms of social injustice, are 
content to play the role of interested 
spectators in the drama of human his- 
tory, refuse to see reality in its harsher 
and more disagreeable forms, rarely 
move outside the pleasant circles of the 
class to which they belong, and in the 


day of severe trial will follow the lead 
of the most powerful and respectable 
forces in society and at the same time 
find good reasons for so doing. These 
people have shown themselves entirely 
incapable of dealing with any of the 
great crises of our time—war, prosper- 
ity or depression. At bottom they are 
romantic sentimentalists, but with a 
sharp eye on the main chance. 


This is a pamphlet which should be 
read and reread by every teacher. 
F.H.U. 


FILMLAND In Ferment, by E. G. Cous- 
ins (Denis Archer; pp. 304; 10/6). 


E. G. Cousins is a London journalist 
who has had a great deal to do with the 
films, both in England and in Holly- 
wood, and has no illusions regarding 
the quality of British work before the 
past year or so. He has written an ex- 
tremely comprehensive book, which in 
fact deals adequately with every prob- 
lem, both artistic and commercial, of 
the cinema which can possibly be dis- 
cussed in a book for non-technicians. 
There are three sections: ‘The Film’, 
‘The Actor’, and ‘The Audience’. 

In the first and most important sec- 
tion, the author puts forward a bold 
conception, not wholly original, but 
outlined with originality, clarity, and 
vigour. He would do away with the 
present confused clutter of co-workers 
—who unfortunately fail to co-work, 
but rather tend to cancel each other’s 
efforts—which is notoriously the stum- 
bling-block to unity and form in to- 
day’s films. This state of affairs re- 
minds him, he says, of the lady novel- 
ist’s allusion to her hero in the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race—‘All rowed 
fast, but none so fast as Harold.’ What 
Mr. Cousins would do is, first, combine 
the present three supposed sine-qua- 
nons, scenarist, director, and editor, in- 
to one person, the Kinist, who will have 
complete control of the film from the 
time the story and the mode of treat- 
ment are decided upon until the film is 
released. This Kinist must have ‘four 
essential qualities—the ability, born of 
experience, to think in pictures; a 
forceful personality; independence of 
mind; and ruthlessness’. 

‘Ruthlessness’ the author considers an 
essential because his envisaged Kinist 
will work not with actors but with 
types, chosen as Eisenstein and Pudov- 
kin choose them for all their films, as 
many characters in Germany and some 
minor ones in England and America 
are chosen. All that will be required 
of these types is that they shall look 
the part, and shall possess enough intel- 
ligence to understand the <iinist’s 
wishes, enough sensitiveness to feel 


a, 


such emotions as the Kinist, who must, 
of course, be something both of the 
actor and the hypnotist, will endeavour 
to arouse in them. 

This is very much what Josef von 

Sternberg does with his actors. He 
moulds them, uses them as plastic pup- 
pets with which, the camera being his 
instrument, he creates his work of 
beauty. He is one of the few directors 
who at present approach Mr. Cousins’ 
ideal of the Kinist, but even he is ham- 
pered on all sides by studio interfer. 
ence. 
The author makes wise and practical 
suggestions for reforms in other de- 
partments of movie - making, being 
especially insistent on the stressing of 
action and the minimization of dia- 
logue, and discusses with a delightful 
candour producers, directors, and actors 
on both sides of the water, giving credit 
where credit is due, and, where body- 
blows are deserved, never pulling his 
punches. 

Mr. Cousins is an idealist, but not a 
Highbrow; he is an intelligent, practi- 
cal, experienced man who believes that 
the Cinema has a real future as an art 
—not, mind you, as a purely esoteric 
art, but as one that will entertain the 
great majority of average people like 
ourselves, whose intelligence is so fre- 
quently affronted by movies of today. 
The casual reader will find his book 
witty, entertaining and informative; 
this one, who is keenly interested in 
films, has found it so stimulating that 
he has read it again. 

P.G. 


Pusiic OPINION AND THE SPANISH- 
AMERICAN War: a study in war propa- 
ganda, by Marcus M. Wilkersun (Lou- 
isiana State University Press; pp. 141; 
$1.35). 


‘What sells a newspaper?’ is a ques- 
tion asked me,’ said Kennedy Jones, 
one of the original editors of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail. ‘The first answer is 
“War”’. And so it proved to American 
newspapers in the three years prior to 
the Spanish-American War. The New 
York World climbed in_ circulation 
from 400,000 in 1895 to 742,000 in 18%, 
and to 822,000 in 1898, while Hearst's 
New York Journal rose from 150,000 in 
1896 to over 800,000 in 1898. The cir- 
culation records were published by the 
newspapers themselves, and though 
they were not accurate, there was n0 
doubt that these two papers and simi- 
lar ones enormously increased their 
sales as a result of the troubles in Cuba. 

These journals actively exploited the 
Cuban revolt either for increased cit- 
culation or for a belief in democracy, 
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for which they believed the Cubans 
were struggling. As a result Cuban 
news was kept before the public and 
this was accomplished by ‘playing up’ 
filibustering expeditions, by campaign- 
ing for Cuban belligerency and de- 
manding Uncle Sam’s intervention in 
Cuba, and by describing Spanish atroci- 
ties in all their gore. A typically gory 
extract is the following: ‘Blood on the 
roadsides, blood in the fields, blood 
on the doorstep, blood, blood, blood!’ 
Indignities and imprisonment of 
Americans was an especial affront to 
the ‘Yellow Press’ and many sensa- 
tional stories were written on the 
prisoners’ behalf. Excellent copy for the 
newspapers was also obtained when en- 
terprising newspaper correspondents 
actually helped some of the prisoners 
to escape, completely ignoring possible 
international complications. As a re- 
sult, Spanish authorities restricted the 
activities of American reporters in Cuba 
and they were expelled, arrested, and 
even executed. The difficulties placed 
in their way, led them to establish 
headquarters at Key West in Florida, 
where they wrote stories based on 
rumours or on their own imagination. 
Americans were thus very familiar with 
the newspaper’s picture of Cuba, and 
it needed but the sinking of the Maine 


to crystallize public opinion and to 
force the United States into war. 

The Hearst Press has been charged 
with fomenting the Spanish-American 
War, but Pulitzer’s New York World 
started the war-mongering sensation- 
alism only to be surpassed by Hearst’s 


Journal. Moreover, the New York 
papers and the Associated Press main- 
tained special correspondents in Cuba 
and sold their news services to the 
majority of American newspapers, so 
that practically all the ‘Yellow Press’ 
deserve blame for the war. 

‘War propaganda is an_ insidious 
thing’, writes the author... . ‘in this 
study an attempt has been made to 
show the influence of the American 
press in causing opposition to Spanish 
Rule in Cuba and finally in bringing 
about the intervention of the United 
States in the island’. Unfortunately this 
point of view makes the book one long, 
rather tiresome polemic. Admittedly the 
temptation was great to use such en- 
ormous masses of material and by sheer 
repetition to hammer the influence of 
newspapers home, but the book would 
have been much more effective, if opin- 
ion counter to, and misrepresentations 
of, the ‘Yellow Press’ had been tracked 
down more fully in each chapter. 

Readers who know little of the ori- 
gins of the Spanish-American will gain 
the impression that the newspaper was 


practically the sole cause of the War, 
but the decline in trade between the 
United States and Cuba, from $23,600,000 
in 1894 to $7,500,000 in 1896, and the de- 
struction of American property as a re- 
sult of the rebellion, and the influence 
of contemporary imperialism upon the 
United States, were also important 
causes of the war. 

Yet this book should be read, for the 
author proves conclusively that the 
‘Yellow Press’ played a major part in 
forcing the United States into war. 

N. P. 


THe Curio SHop, by E. M. Penn 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 256; $2.00). 

No Sense in Form. A Tragedy of 
Manners, by Beresford Egan (Denis 
Archer; pp. 287; $2.00). 

THE SPLENDID Farrinc, by Constance 
Holme (Oxford University Press; 
World’s Classics; pp. 235; 50c.). 


Many and varied are the visitors to 
Baintons’ curio shop in the English 
coastal town of Seasford, but each of 
them, whether he comes to buy a po- 
mander, a toby jug, or a tazza bowl, 
leaves behind him a glimpse of life 
which goes to join the memories of 
yesterdays with which its atmosphere is 
filled. An amnesia victim, a thief, a 
bride, and an enraged father, are 
among those who pass through the low 
doorway of the queer, old place, with 
its candlelit half-tones, and shadowy 
corners, which becomes, under the aus- 
pices of the kindly antiquary and his 
friend Canon Heston, almost a clinic 
for souls. 

Mr. Penn gives us his simple sketches 
of English village life with a brevity 
and conciseness which, though at times 
verging upon aridity, must, as in most 
short stories, be accounted more often 
a merit than a defect. The characters 
are outlined with a few broad strokes, 
but are convincing and lifelike none- 
theless, especially the shrewd and gen- 
ial figure of Bainton, the proprietor, 
steeped in the beauty of the past. In 
spite of a tendency to. choppiness in 
places, this collection of pleasant tales 
forms a well-written and very read- 
able book. 

What happens to an impossibly con- 
ventional young man of the type who 
uses proverbs as a guide to life, after 
exposure for a week or two to ad- 
vanced English society, is the theme of 
No Sense in Form. It is Thursday; 
Hugh Rayven, a rising young sculptor 
who has just completed his master- 
piece, ‘Honour, Guardian of Form’. 
(Good Form, of course), proceeds to do 
his weekly duty by condescending to 


SEE 


take tea with his Aunt Vera (illegiti. 
mate, and proud of it). Later his friend 
Bernard Hart drags him off to play the 
lion at a party, where his heart, as wel] 
as his ideas of the behaviour proper to 
young ladies of the upper classes, re. 
ceives a distinct shock. Such is his 
progress, however, that, by the end of 
the book, he hates his father’s memory 
as that of a poisonous old hypocrite, 
has acquired a charming mistress, and 
has resorted to the somewhat childish 
expedient of smashing Honour’s nose in 
order to celebrate the breaking of his 
shackles. In order that the happiness 
may be general, the other characters 
are paired off, Aunt Vera claims Hart 
as a long lost love-child, and the sui- 
cide of an entirely harmless but super- 
fluous old gentleman has cleared the 
way for the satisfaction of the defin- 
itely sinister yearnings of his young and 
lovely wife. All this is, of course, a 
consummation devoutly to be wished. 

While, as an attack upon conven- 
tional morality, or rather prudery, Mr. 
Egan’s book contains nothing that has 
not been said better by others, it would 
have been more effective, and vastly 
more amusing if his hero’s early res- 
pectability and stodginess had not been 
so blatantly overdone, and if his eman- 
cipateds had not been, almost without 
exception, so unexcitingly nasty, and so 
boringly indecent. 

The Splendid Fairing, a tragedy of the 
soul-destroying, hatred which embit- 
tered the lives of a North England far- 
mer and his wife, was first published in 
1919, and is now available in the 
World’s Classics Series. A powerfully 
written volume which gained for its 
author the Femina Vie Heureuse Prize, 
this novel should prove a welcome ad- 
dition to a popular series. 


M.C.B. 


THe INTELLIGENT Man’s REeEvIEW OF 
Evrore Topay, by G. D. H. and M. 1 
Cole (Ryerson Press; pp. 864; $1.50). 


This is another of the unbelievably 
cheap compilations of information and 
interpretation which Mr. Cole and his 
London publisher, Victor Gollancz, have 
been pouring forth during the past few 
months. It gives a condensed history 
of Europe from the time of Charle- 
magne, a survey of recent develop- 
ments and present conditions in each 
European country, a description of post- 
war economic conditions, an analysisof 
the various political systems from Fas- 
cism to Communism, and a summary 
of the Geneva experiment. The narra- 
tive is illustrated by frequent maps and 
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charts. Mr. Cole writes as a convinced 
socialist, but on the whole his treat- 
ment seems remarkably objective. If 
he had taken a little longer over the 
work his style would not have been so 
diffuse and the points that he wished 
to make would have stood out more 
clearly. The intelligent man who has 
been intelligent enough to follow Euro- 
pean developments since 1914, is likely 
to become a little weary in ploughing 
through these 864 pages which contain 
so much that he knows already. But 
none of us are quite so well informed 
about Europe that we cannot read most 
of this book with profit. The chapters 
about European political movements 
seemed to me the most interesting and 
enlightening, but that is only a per- 
sonal opinion. With a few additional 
chapters to bring it up to date, this 
will be an admirable book to put in the 
haversacks of the members of the first 
Canadian contingent in the next Euro- 


pean war. 
F.H. U. 


Tue Fear OF THE Deap IN PRIMITIVE 
Revicion, by Sir James Frazer (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 204; $3.00). 


This book is one of a number of spe- 
cial studies by Sir James Fraser, look- 
ing forward to a more complete: trea- 
tise. It consists of a series of six lec- 
tures delivered on the William Wyse 
Foundation at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, during the academic year 1932- 
1933. The purpose of these lectures is 
to give a systematic and unified ac- 
count of the attitude of the most primi- 
tive contemporary peoples to their dead 
tribesmen and relations, an attitude 
characterized occasionally by pure af- 
fection, but much more often by sus- 
picious fear. This side of man’s thought 
has always been felt to be of consider- 
able importance in determining his ap- 
proach to religious problems, but pre- 
vious to this book there has been no 
general and systematic treatment of its 
most primitive manifestations. 

It cannot be said that we have here 
anything more than a collection of pri- 
mary materials. Obviously, a full treat- 
ment of the almost universal belief in 
the survival of the human spirit after 
death, would demand a book no smaller 
than the Golden Bough, and carrying 
its data right up to the present time. 
Such a tremendous undertaking would 
be of the utmost value to students of 
the history of the human mind; but it 
will probably have t: be preceded by a 
number of monographs similar to this, 
dealing with restricted portions of the 
field. In the meantime, not merely pro- 


fessional anthropologists, but a large 
part of the reading public may ‘find 
curious instruction and _ entertainment 
in this orderly tangle of strange beliefs 
and customs, related with the direct 
conciseness, the urbane and temperate 
impartiality, and the unwearying in- 
terest that we have come to expect in 


Sir James Frazer’s works. 
L.A. M. 


So Tuts Is Orrawa, by Leslie Roberts 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 222; $2.50). 

If this book were about half its pres- 
ent length it would provide a mildly in- 
teresting account of politics in the Do- 
minion capital since the War. But it is 
written in Canadian journalese, which 
means that the author says everything 
he has to say twice over and affects the 
type of smartness that adorns our news- 
paper reports of police-court proceed- 
ings and of wrestling matches. A style 
like this, when applied to politics for 
222 pages becomes wearisome. Nor has 
the author anything particularly new 
or profound to say. He indulges in 
some shrewd debunking about our na- 
tional status won for us by Mr. King 
and about Mr. Bennett’s empire-build- 
ing heroics. He is severe on Lord Byng. 
He has an extravagant admiration for 
Mr. Meighen such as seems to come 
over so many people in Ottawa, but has 
never affected anyone anywhere else in 
the Dominion. On the whole, I shouldn’t 
recommend this book to a stranger if I 
wanted to increase his admiration for 
the political insight and the intellectual 
standards generally of our Canadian 
journalism. But I should feel much 
more kindly towards Mr. Roberts if it 
weren’t for his habit, when he wishes 
to express his especial disapproval of 
the inconsistencies of politicians, of ex- 


claiming O temporae! 
F.H.U. 


Srm, by George Ingram (Denis Ar- 
cher; pp. 320; 7/6). 


At a time when the whole question 
of penitentiaries and the treatment of 
convicted persons is very much before 
the public eye in Canada, this very 
frank account of life in an English pri- 
son is particularly welcome. One may 
regret that author and publisher have 
thought it necessary to cast what would 
otherwise have been a straightforward 
and well-documented statement of fact 
into the form of a novel, complete with 
‘love-interest’, but the fictional veneer 
is fortunately pretty thin and the book 
loses little of its real sociological value 
through this distortion. 

The reader will observe with. some 
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amusement that the rigid English caste 
system prevails even behind prison 
walls. Convict ‘Roberts’ having been a 
‘gentleman’ in the world outside is 
treated with some traces of deference 
by warders who are for the most part 
ex-N.C.0.’s and well-drilled in a sense 
of their own social inferiority. 

It is interesting to compare this book 
with Dr. Withrow’s widely published 
exposé of conditions in Kingston, and 
one cannot help feeling that if the Can- 
adian author-convict had eschewed 
pathos and emotion for Mr. Ingram’s 
more stolid and solid method of pre- 
sentation, his book would have wae 
in effectiveness. 

F.H. W. 


Tue ALEXANDER Book, by E. A. Wallis 
Budge (Oxford University Press; pp. 
277; $2.25). 


The most fantastic stories of John de 
Mandeville are outdone by the Ethio- 
pic legends of Alexander the Great, as 
selected and translated by Sir Ernest 
Wallis Budge. No hero of antiquity ac- 
quired such a widespread renown, or 
a history so totally at variance with the 
recorded facts, as did Alexander. From 
Ireland to Siam, from Norway to Abys- 
sinia, the fables spread, increased and 
altered by the ingenuity of each suc- 
ceeding narrator. 

Nor is it the Alexander of history, as 
known from the sober narratives of Ar- 
rian and Plutarch, that so captured the 
imagination of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. All the stories seem to go back 
to an original written in Greek at Alex- 
andria, that great centre of scandalous 
gossip, by an author whose name even 
we do not know, but who ascribed his 
romance to Callisthenes, the friend and 
companion of Alexander. Of all the 
various versions derived from this 
source, none is more ornate or more 
miraculous than the Ethiopian, which 
rises to the surprising feat of turning 
Alexander into a Christian king, in- 
deed into a Christian saint, a pious 
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ascetic, the companion of Enoch and 
Elijah. Yet the prayers put so fre- 
quently into his mouth show him un- 
mistakably to be at the same time a 
pious Muslim. This bewildering reli- 
gious versatility, however, did not 
absorb all his intellectual activities. He 
was still capable of. devising, in order 
to pass the Sea of Darkness, the plan 
of taming certain huge birds, and hitch- 
ing them to his ships, with food held 
before them after the fashion of the 
donkey pursuing the carrot on the 
stick. This is, if anything, more ingeni- 
ous than the better known experiments 
in aviation with the help of eagles, or 
the famous glass diving-bell. 

The translation is not only scholarly 
but very readable; and the book is en- 
riched by thirteen delightful full-page 
plates taken from Persian manuscripts 
in the British Museum. 


J.S. 


As Tuer Frienns Saw Tuem. Ima- 
ginary Conversations by Bonamy Do- 
brée (Cape-Nelson; pp. 154; $1.50). 


This is an amusing experiment, but, 
as Mr. Dobrée himself almost indicates 
in his modest preface, not altogether a 
successful one. He arranges a conver- 
sation between two sufficiently out- 
standing men of letters or their ac- 
quaintances, in which they give their 
views upon a celebrity of the moment. 
Thus Congreve, after Voltaire’s famous 
visit to him in his dignified retirement 
from the world of letters, gives his im- 
pressions of the young man to Pope. 
Pope and Pulteney, just after the lat- 
ter had been made Earl of Bath, talk 
over the character of the Duchess of 
Marlborough; and Pope is given oppor- 
tunity to indulge his wit sharply enough 
at the expense of his visitor. Dr. Maty 
cails on Horace Walpole to draw from 
him reminiscences which might be use- 
ful for his memoir of the Earl of Ches- 
terfield. And a conversation between 
Swift and Gay at the Duke of Queens- 
berry’s house near London in June, 
1730, is arranged to provide an oppor- 
tunity for talking abceut Congreve who 
has just died. In spite of Mr. Dobrée’s 
footnote, which seems to be intended 
seriously, referring to a hitherto un- 
known visit of Swift’s to England at 
this date, it is quite evident from the 
letters of Gay and Swift written during 
that year that they could not possibly 
have met. It seems curious therefore, 
in a book which assumes a historical 
and biographical value, to choose such 
a moment for an imaginary conversa- 
tion, and at the same time to make 


Gay quote verses of Swift which were 
at that time not written. 

But apart from such unimportant de- 
tails the general effect of the conver- 
sations is disappointing. The talk is 
good, and does not echo too closely the 
literary style of the speakers; but we do 
not hear the sound of real voices as 
they may be heard still in the diaries 
and biographies of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, or catch a glimpse of character 
suddenly revealed as so often in the 
letters of an Etheredge or a Walpole. 

H. J.D. 


Tue Canapa YEAR Book, 1933; edited 
by S. A. Cudmore, Chief of the General 
Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics (Ottawa, the King’s Printer; 
pp. 1146; $1.50). 


The 1933 edition of this indispensable 
official statistical annual has just been 
published within the last month. Its 
scope may be indicated by a mere enu- 
meration of its chapters. There are 
thirty of these in all, preceded by a 
statistical summary showing the pro- 
gress of the country since the first 
Dominion census of 1871. The chapters 
deal with: physiography, history and 
chronology, government, population, 
vital statistics, immigration, production, 
agriculture, forestry, fur trade, fisher- 
ies, mines, water powers, manufac- 
tures, construction, external trade, in- 
ternal trade, transportation and com- 
munications, labour, prices, public fin- 
ance, currency and banking, insurance, 
commercial failures, education, public 
health, judicial and penitentiary statis- 
tics, and the annual register. The 
volume is now not distributed free ex- 
cept to government departments, lib- 
raries and newspapers. Its regular price 
is $1.50, but university students, teach- 
ers, and ministers of religion may ob- 
tain it from the King’s Printer for 
fifty cents. 

F. H. U. 


Tue Worker's Point or View, Pre- 
face by C. T. Cramp (Hogarth Press; 
pp. 348; 15/-). 


This little book is a reprint of six 
articles contributed by English indus- 
trial workers to the Journal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Industrial Psychology. 
Each article is prefaced by a short bio- 
graphical note on the author. The In- 
dustries represented are Mining, Build- 
ing, Engineering, and Printing. All the 
writers have one thing in common. That 
is the grim sense of economic insecur- 
ity in the face of rapidly changing tech- 
nology, which modern ‘Progress’ has 
done so much to develop. Those labour- 
saving improvements which science and 
invention are providing at the rate of 


emia 


two or three a day, and over which 
Rotary Club speakers in their ignoranes 
wax lyrical, are a very doubtful blegg- 
ing to the actual workers in a business. 
run world where profits rule supreme, 

Another point brought out very 
clearly is the enormous loss in effici- 
ency due to deliberate and unconscious 
sabotage. The feeling of chronic hos- 


tility to the owner, or still more to the | 
directors, of machine shop or mine leads | 
to time losses and to the destructive | 


mishandling of tools and materials that 
in the aggregate amount to an enor- 
mous sum. Moreover, in most pro- 
cesses a contented labour force can 
turn out far more at a lower cost than 
can the same number of foreman-dri- 
ven malcontents; a fact which too few 
managers realize. 

Each of these papers has its own in- 
dividuality which is partly the result of 
the author’s character, and partly the 
result of his trade. In no case has the 
writer’s point of view been standar- 
dized by formal education, yet none of 
the articles show any educational lack. 
There is criticism in plenty: of mana- 
gers, of methods, and of workers them- 
selves. There is also a fund of con- 
structive suggestions that could, if act- 
ed upon, improve conditions both for 
Management and for Labour; and that 
might even react favourably upon 
Dividends. 

A.@. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notice in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN 


THe Otp Province or QuEBEc, by A. L. 
Burt (Ryerson Press; pp. xiii, 551; 
$6.00). 

Vrrat Foop ror Txoucut, by Bill Sal- 
lis (Bill Sallis; pp. 32; $ .25). 

Tue Cottece Srupent Facine a Mov- 
pDLED Wortp, by Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas 
(Ryerson Press; pp. 68; $1.00). 

A Puan ror Canana, by C. J. Maund 
(York County Post; pp. 23; $ .10). 

Tue Lierat Way, Canada’s Problems 
discussed at the Liberal Summer Con- 
ference, 1933 (J. M. Dent; pp. x, 2%; 
$1.00). 

CANADIAN PROBLEMS, as seen by Twen- 
ty Outstanding Men of Canada (Ox- 
ford University Press; pp. 320; $2.00). 


GENERAL 


Arr AND ARTIFICE IN SHAKESPEARE, by 
E. E. Stoll (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xv, 178; $2.25). 
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Tue Dove, by L. G. Salverson (Ryer- 
son; pp. 288; $2.00). 

Tue SpLenpm Famrc, by Constance 
Holme (Oxford University Press; pp. 
235; $ 50). 

Tue Wrinvinc Stair, by W. B. Yeats 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 101; $1.75). 

I Wut Nor Crass, by E. G. Cousins 

















(Archer; pp. 286; 7/6). 
Beerooven As He Liven, by Richard 


| Specht. Translated by Alfred Kalisch 
| (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 370; $4.50). 


Tue ENCHANTED VILLAGE, by Edward 
Shanks (Macmillans in Canada; pp. vi, 
278; $2.00). 

Five Fur TRADERS OF THE NORTHWEST, 
edited by Charles M. Gates (Ryerson 
Press; pp. 298; $4.25). 

PreLupe To Hitter, by B. T. Reynolds 
(Thos. Nelson; pp. 288; $2.50). 

A History oF THE FRENcH Peopte, by 
Prof. Charles Seignobos (Thos. Nelson; 
pp. 413; $3.75). 

Essays ON MoneTaRY MANAGEMENT, by 
Jack Stafford (P. S. King; pp. viii, 230; 
7/6). 

ReasoN AND BEAUTY IN THE POETIC 
Minn, by Charles Williams (Oxford 
University Press; pp. vi, 186; $1.75). 

Tue Viace or Sours, by Philip 
Child (Thomas Nelson; pp. 315; $2.00). 

Winner Take NoruHinc, by Ernest 
Hemingway (Copp Clark; pp. 244; 
$2.25). 


sala sale ie ia ae — 


WE 


MY VISION OF CANADA 


The Editor, THe CANADIAN Forum, 
Sir: 

I enjoy THe CaNapIaAN Forum, but 
sometimes do not get around to reading 
it till several weeks after a number is 
out. I have only just read, therefore, 
the review by Mr. Underhill of Mr. W. 
A. Deacon’s book, My Vision of Canada, 
in your November issue. 

I had supposed THe CANADIAN ForuM 
to stand pre-eminently for an enlight- 
ened Canadianism, and was the more 
surprised at Mr. Underhill’s disparag- 
ing remarks about a book which (what- 
ever one’s opinion may be about its 
prophecies) is certainly a sincere and 
temperate plea for a more self-reliant 
and intelligent attitude towards their 
country on the part of Canadians. 

The main thesis of Mr. Deacon’s book 
is that Canadians have too long been 
hampered by awe of Europe and the 


FORVI FORVM. 





Largest Sale In Canada 





“Fresh from the Gardens” 





Dorotoy WorpswortH, by Ernest de 
Selincourt (Oxford University Press; 
pp. xii, 428; $6.25). 

Tue Suez Canal, by Sir Arnold T. 
Wilson (Oxford University Press; pp. 
xv, 224; $4.50). 

THe Wort Since 1914, by Walter C. 
Langsam (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
xiv, 742; $4.75). 


im 


United States—that their own ‘infer- 
iority complex’ has prevented them 
from developing the self-reliance which 
must precede any important flowering 
of art, literature or political thought. 
What we have and are has been be- 
littled, even by Canadians, because we 
are ‘a young country’ and therefore 
supposedly incapable of producing, at 
present, anything of merit except gold, 
nickel and pulpwood. The existence of 
such self-depreciation can scarcely be 
denied, nor can the fact that this sub- 
serviency is encouraged by a large sec- 
tion of our people who are not of Cana- 
dian birth. One thing THe CaNapIAN 
Forum is doing (in its unfortunately 
limited field) is awakening Canadians 
to a sense of what we can do if we try. 

It seems rather unfair, therefore that 
Mr. Underhill should direct a blast of 
irony at what he considers the wildly 
fanciful nature of Mr. Deacon’s pro- 
phecies, and give the author but scant 


credit for the practical idealism that 
animates the book. It is a book written 
for popular consumption, not for aca- 
demic dissection, and surely your re- 
viewer might have taken that into con- 
sideration. After all, it does differ rath- 
er radically from a ‘Sunshine Edition’ 
of the Toronto Mail; why draw a par- 
allel that is so obviously faulty? 

Criticism may be caustic enough 
without a sneer. It is doubtful if a 
sneer is ever really justified. And when 
a book sincerely purposed and sincere- 
ly written is meeting with obstacles 
enough from those pseudo-Canadians 
whom it aims to educate, the sneer 
seems even less justified. 

Yours, etc., 
Cartton McNavucur. 


Toronto. 


(Mr. Underhill writes: — 

The cure for our Canadian self-de- 
preciation is not the bombastic ranting 
in which Mr. Deacon indulges and 
which, far from being a display of that 
‘self-reliance which must precede any 
flowering of art, literature or political 
thought’, is itself a sure sign of an in- 
feriority complex. My comparison of 
Mr. Deacon’s writing with the Sunshine 
edition of the Mail still seems to me to 
be justified. He is trying to conjure up 
art and literature and political thought 
by feverish incantations just as the 
Mail tries to conjure up prosperity. I 
did not subject his book to ‘academic 
dissection’. If I had done so I should 
have directed attention to the many re- 
markable historical statements in it 
which certainly go to prove Mr. Mc- 
Naught’s point that the book was writ- 
ten only for popular consumption.] 
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Shake Hands With the Devil 


I looked at the speaker aghast. 

“D’you mean to tell me,” I managed to say at last, “that 
you deliberately, actually, and in broad daylight, drove 
over the man, and going full speed, and he standing in the 
middle of the road to stop you?” 

“Yes,” said he, low and steady, “I did just that.” 

I began to splutter, and he smiled. 

“We had to do things like that during ‘the trouble’. 
Thank your stars you weren’t in Ireland in those days. 
The ‘trouble’!” He paused, reflecting. “It made-devils out 
of us all right, for the time.” 

He shrugged. “In this particular case, if we hadn’t 
driven over our man, we would have been stopped. Well, 
we had an English general in the car with us, and our 
business was to smuggle him out of Queenstown harbour 
and get him safe back to England. And the Irish Repub- 
licans thought it their business to prevent us. The man 
who stood in the road had a nice little band of Republi- 
cans behind the hedges, and if we had stopped to argue with 
him, those Republicans would have turned their machine 


Appendix— or an Apology for 
Appendices 


Why have we got an appendix? Is the organ merely a 
survival from the Eocene Era, when Brontosaurians fed 
on daisies and buttercups, when crocodiles were vege- 
tarians, and when human beings nibbled up piquant 
patches of stinging nettle or beet-tops? Must we have 
our appendix removed because we eat meat decently to- 
day, whereas our doughty ancestors indulged in juicy, 
raw, uncooked steaks? 

It doesn’t seem to matter whether one is a vegetarian 
or a meat-eater nowadays. Out comes one’s appendix. 
I’ve just lost mine, and the one thought that has consoled 
me is that our thousands of readers must have missed the 
old familiar column from these pages. (Echo answers, 
“Oh, yeah?”) 

It is worthwhile to remember, while on the subject of 
appendices (the plural of appendix, by the way), that 
some books have them. Nearly all books used to have 
them, but the modern trend is to 
do without them. 


Off the Mouldy - - Standa i: 


(There was not room for the complete heading, henee. 
dashes! Please read in full “Off the Mouldy: Old: 
Standard”). a 


We feel it necessary to explain that “WHAT TO REA 
AND WHY” is strictly non-participating in any pa 
sect, or creed. It is non-political, it is non-regional, 
economical (i.e., rather expensive). 


Thus you will see that we are the only paper in é 
ence without propaganda to spread, other than books 
axe to grind, except our razor, and so fully qualified 
give an absolutely unbiased and true account of W 
the Gold Standard really means. : 


If our explanations differ somewhat from those to’ 
found elsewhere, it will be well to remember that 
other explanation you are likely to read will almost ¢ 
tainly have been written either by a Socialist, a 
a Nazi, a Communist, a Conservative, a Christian, or 
supporter of some Government or body of the Opposit 
and so will almost certainly have been written with’ 
purpose of forwarding the side of the story in which th 
are interested. (We scarcely like to put it strongly, B 
sometimes people even subvert the truth for the sake. 
the cause to which they are devoted. This is only a cast 


Attention Ladies! 


My dear fellow-maidens: Having introduced myself 
month, you know all the important things one ought’ 
know about the writer whose work you read! But, re 
I think What to Read and Why needs a feminine te 
and I am sure’ you will feel likewise when you hat 
finished this article. I feel that no one has ever f 
enough attention to What to Read and Wear, or if 
would rather have it, What to Wear and Read. In the 
days when dress means so much in a busy woman's I 
one must take trouble about the accessories, such 
gloves, bags, bracelets, beads and books. And here mi 
I make special mention of the book end—not the book 
on your table, but book end of the situation. 


Now, white seems to be the correct thing to 





just now, so the stylists te 
us, so I shall take that” 





It seems that an appendix is 
added to a book merely because 
the author has forgotten to say 





Prof. T. W. L. MacDermot, co-author of 
“Recovery by Control”, is assistant professor 
of History at McGill University and not of 
Economics, as was stated last month. 


my first illustration. 
you are all dressed — 
shoes, suntan stockings, 








The above excerpts are all from “What to Read and Why” which will be sent free on 


request to anyone interested. 


“What to Read and Why’? may be obtained at your 


bookseller or from 


.M. Dent & Sons, Limitec 


“Aldine House’’ 


224 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Or 
1300 Robson St., Vancouver, B. 
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